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ABSTRACT 

The Federally Assisted Staff Training project is 
designed for teachers in the inner-city schools. Over 15,000 teachers 
and other ataff members of the Detroit public school system have 
participated in this in-service program since April 1966. The ^Drogram 
covers eight {bases: in-service consultant-leadership training^ 
teacher behavior improvement workshops, workshops in microteaching. 
Title I staff training in simulated and problem-solving situations^ 
black studies and materials development workshops, staff training for 
selected Title I components, goal setting in the classroom with the 
individual or small groups, and preschool in-service training. 
Evaluation findings indicate that the %iorkshops were successful* 
(Recomfliendaticns for the iii?>rovement of successive programs are 
included. ) (BRE) 
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O EVAUJATION OP TEE FEDERALLY ASSISTED STA7P T5AIIIIKG (FAST) PROJECT 

o 

ixi Background of the Project 

Over 15,000^ teachers and other staff members of the Detroit Public Schools have 
participated in the in-service education programs made possible through the 
Federally Assisted Staff Training (FAST) Project since its inception in April of 
1966. The participants were teachera in inner-city schools who were provided with 
such in-service experiences as local school mrkshops, regional or constellation 
vorkshopSy individual action studies, and visits to other school systems. 

The project was funded under Title T of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and has provided over $2,000,000 during the past five, years to supplement the 
regular in-service training programs of the Detroit Board of Education. The bulk 
of the expenditures came during the first year, since there were severe cutbacks 
in funds during the past four years. A breakdown of the number of participants 
and the expenditures in the FAST Project is shown in Table 1. 



Table I 

Number of Participants in FAST Projects 
and Amount of Expenditure for the 
Projects Each Year 





Huober of 


Amotmt of 


Average Expenditures 


School Year 


Participants 


Expenditures 


Per Participant 


1966-67 


6,226 


$1,272,347 


$204.00 


1967-68 


3,692 


233,000 


63.00 


1968-69 


3,380 


140,143 


41.00 


1969-70 


693 


48,855 


47.00 


1970-71 


6002 


107,000 


148.00 


1971-72 


7282 


311,374 


441.00 


1966-72 


15,319 


$2,112,619 


$157.00 



hiaxij teachers and administrators participated in more than one workshop. 
2 

These numbers Include 678 participants who participated in six one-day 
workshops for dissemination of information which are not detailed in the re* 
port. All of them were found to be successful in meeting their objectives. 
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The FAST Project has been administered by Dr. Cecil Good of the Continuing Educa- 
I- tlon Department of the Detroit Board of Education, along >;ith all other In-servlce 
j education activities. The PAST programs have been aimed at Increasing the effect- 

iveness of teaching Inner-dty youth of all grade levels. Most programs were 
Instituted during the school year and they were carried out after school hours or 
I on Saturday, but many in-servlce activities were held during the summer as well. 

j Rationale of the Project 

In recent years the arrestment of the decline in performance scores of the Detroit 
I school children has been a most heartening development. Sliding scores have been 

} converted Into a slowly rising curve. There are of course many reasons for this 

development. Innovative curriculum practices, concentrated efforts on the aca- 
demlcs, and greater cooperation between the schools and the home have all been 
factors. Not the least of these factors has been a wide-spread Interest in the 
continuing education of those people intricately Involved In the educational 
process. 

i 

I The need for quality staff development programs for instructional improvement 

appears to be self-evident and hardly requires extensive documentation. Pre- 

I service preparation, however well designed, can only equip a teacher or adminlstra- 

j tor with the basic tools of his trade. The preparation of teachers is a continuous 

process beginning at some point in the college experience of the student and ex- 
tending throughout his professional career. No teacher is a finished product in 
the sense that his professional development has been completed. New knowledge, new 

J teaching procedures and new generations of pupils all make in-service education 

essential and underline the accuracy of the need for "continuing education." 

I The primary objective of the FAST programs for the 1971-72 academic year was to 

improve the classroom learning environment in the participating Title I schools by 

I focusing on the classroom teacher as the target of its staff development activities. 

j An educational system such as Detroit's, is a complex organisation with many valu- 

ables all of which effect the learning of the children. Among thf many factors 
Influencing this learning process, the single most controllable factor in the 
learning of children, U the teacher. By devising strategies and procedures for 
reUting content, material, and events, and in their relationship with learners, 
the teachers have great influence in establishing the kind of climate that will 

I ultimately exist in a learning situation. 

The primary responsibility of the classroom teacher is to guide the learning 
j activities of children. As he helps children to learn in the classroom situation, 
I the teacher, an the leader. Interacts with the children both as individuals and 

as a group. In the process of this interaction he influences the children, some- 
times intentionally with planned behavior, sometimes consciously without planning, 
but often without awareness of his behavior and the effects of his behavior on the 
learning process. The teacher then is continually exerting influence on the 
children and on the learning situation. But how much knowledge does he have about 
I the methods of influence he is using? How much does he know about how children 
1. perceive his behavior? And how much control is he able to exert over his behavior 
In the classroom? 
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In tricing with Title I classroom teachers to raise the learning levels of Title 1 
students, the 1971-72 Project FAST program has been developed with the idea of ex* 
pending teachers' ability to direct their own Improvement efforts* The defining 
concept of the program is self '-renewal; the focus is on the ability of the 
participants to learn and continually use processes of identification, analysis and 
Improvement on problems of teaching and learning. A critical point in Priorities 
for the Seventies is the call for self-renewing individuals. The report says. 
The chief technique for achieving self-renexfal vrill be to link In-service educa- 
tion with specific problem solving in the school. In this age of change it is 
commonly a^re^d that all personnel need continuing opportunities for updating, 
developing, and adding to their knowledge and skills." 

Participants in the 1971-72 Project FAST program were trained to examine and ana- 
lyze their teaching behavior and the Impact their behavior has on learning. Also, 
participants received training in the use of teaching strategies that help to 
develop children's thinking from the lowest level (memory) to the highest level 
(evaluation). It is anticipated that teachers who develop positive attitudes 
toward self-analysis and ^Ato learn various methods of analysing their teaching, as 
well as ways to build improvement programs, will continue to Improve their teaching 
over a long period of time. 

In carrying out this objective, the 1971-72 Project FAST program was based on the 
following operational principles: 

1. Staff development activities will be oriented to Title I 
teachers and other Title I personnel as opposed to the total 
school system. 

2. The project will include wherever possible a tie to this 
year's teacher behavior improvement program and will build 
the skills to a higher sophistication. 

3. The project will Include a reflection of the current educa- 
tional interest in involving outside agencies to assist us 
in solving our problems. 

4. The project will Include irtierever possible a multiplier 
process in which those ^o receive training will be in a 
position to effectively assist others gain the same ex- 
perience. 

5. Participants will be involved in the identification and 
articulation of their own training needs. 

Ellgbile Schools 



The eligible schools for the staff development activities were those schools with 
Title I reduced class size primary units which are not In the Model Neighborhood. 



Central Objectives of the PAST Program 

1. to lsq>rove the quality of instruction In participating Title I 
schools f 

2. to assist Title X staff members to become self •renewing Indl*- 
vidualSy 

3. to develop new currlcular approaches to the teaching of chll* 
dren in Title I schools , and 

4. to train a group of Title I teachers and administrators who 
in turn will have an effect on other teachers in the schools 
with Title I Projects. 

To accomplish these objectives, several approaches were utilired: 

1. In-Service Consultant Leadership Training 

In each of the participating schools, one staff member (the prln«* 
cipalt the assistant principal, the currlcular leader, or the 
staff coordinator, and a group of teachers) will be selected to 
participate in training which will focus on training school^based 
in-service leaders and consultants. This training will Include 
behavior analysis skills such as interaction analysis, student 
feedback, and the use of video-tape recorders. The participants 
will also learn some improvement strategies such as writing be« 
havioral objectives and micro** teaching. The participating schools 
in this phase will be those schools which did not receive this 
training in the 1970-71 Project FAST program. 

2* Teacher Behavior Improvement Workshops 

Eligible teachers in the above Title I schools will receive the 
same training focusing on developing techniques of improving 
their role in the classroom. The leaders trained in the Consul* 
tant-Leadership Training Workshops will act as consultants while 
continuing their own training. 

3. Workshops in MXcro**Teaching 

Those eligible schools that received training in the 1970-71 Pro- 
ject FAST workshops will move more deeply into the area of micro- 
teaching. This Involvement will Include specific training in an 
Inquiry method In both the affective and cognitive domains by 
making use of the "Effective Questioning Mini-Course" from the 
Far West Laboratory. 

This is a programmed project that takes a teacher step«*by-step 
through training in asking open-ended questions* This project 
will lift the training in micro- teaching from a mechanical to 
a more sophisticated level. 
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Adinln:^8tratlve Training In Simulated Problem Situations 



In each of the participating schools , administrators » teachers , 
and paraprofesslonals will be selected to participate in a series 
of workshops in simulated and role playing problems In lmier-*clty 
school administration and teaching. The ^Torkshops will be built 
on the SSA Classroom Siikulatlon Kit, the University Council frr 
Educational Administration Prindpalshlp Simulation Kit, the 
Instructional Development Institute Program, and the Research 
Utilizing Problem Solving Program. 

5. Black Studies and !Iaterlals Development Workshop 

Ths eligible Title I personnel will participate in a workshop 
to design and produce innovative curriculum materials for 
Black Studies. 

6. Staff Training for Selected Title I Components 

The various Title I components in the Detroit Public Schools will 
be encouraged to design with the assistance of Project FAST in-- 
service activities for their Title I personnel. 

7. Goal Setting in the Classroom; An Individual or Small Group Approach 

The ellglb>l'3 schools trill design their own behavior Improvement 
workshops for their eligible Title I teachers. 

8. Pre-School Iti'^Service Training 

This program will provide in-service training to pre*school 
teachers, aids, and kindergarten teachers throughout the school 
year. The training will be focused on facilitating the use of 
new educational materials. 
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PHASE OHE 



IN-SERVICE CONSULTANT-LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

Part I - Administrators 
Part II - Teachers 



PU&SE ONE 

In^'Servlce CDnaultant-Leadershlp Tralnlne 



Part I Administrators 
Part II - Teachers 

Purpose 

In each of the eligible schools one staff meodber \7ho is directly involved in « 
Title I activity will be invited to participate in an elghtnraek In-Service 
Consultant«»Leadershlp Training Program. The participants will receive intensive 
training in acquiring those skills that vill enable them to utilise some of the 
latest techniques of observing and analysing teacher behavior. Participants vill 
receive training In the utilization of the following techniques; verbal inters 
action^ coding systems^ video-»taplng» student feedback » and audio^taplng. Alsog 
the participants will receive training in ^frnriting behavioral objectives and in 
working with people in individual and group situations which involves a knowledge 
of interpersonal and group dynamics. 

After the completion of this training program^ each of the participants will be 
expected to demonstrate proficiency in the following feedback and analysis 
techniques: 

1. interaction analysis 

2. student feedback 

3. audio and video*-taplng 

4. micro* teaching 

5. behavioral objectives 

In addition^ each of the participants vrill demonstrate skills in teaching the 
above techniques to a Title I teacher in this building. 



Part I 

Administrator's In-^Service Leadership Training Workshop 
Procedures Used to Measure Attainment of Objectives 

The In->Service Leadership Training Workshop ended in December » 1971. It was 
decided that it would not be possible for many months to obtain data relative to 
the Improvement of administrators » teachers and finally students in accordance 
with the major objective of the project. 

In view of this precluding factor » it was decided that the emphasis of the evalua- 
tion of the project would be upon an assessment by the participants of the various 
aspects of their workshop training program* 
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Hence, a resMrch initnnent was developed for the purpose of obtaining from the 
participants personal Infomatlon and feelings toward worknhop content. The In- 
struments were adalnlstered to administrators who wre present at the conclusion 
of their workshop training. The analysis and findings were based on this 
instruoumt. 



Analysis and Findings of thm AAmln lmtrmtnr * s 

In-Service Leadership Training Workshop 

Based on the rationale underlying the evaluation of the program as Indlcsted above 
and the procedures used to measure the attainment of Its objectives, the analysis 
of the data and findings are presented below. 



Personal Information 



[ 
[ 



There were 17 administrators who participated in this workshop. They are as 
follows according to their position: 

1. Staff Coordinator (1) 

2. Assistant Principal (4) 

3. Principal (12) 

The average number of years at their position was 3.7 snd It ranged from one-half 
to ten. 

Workshop Content 

The instrument was administered to all of the participants (17) at the conclusion 
of their training session. 

The evaluation of the overall value of the workshop was accorded "good*' by one (6X) 
participant, and "exceUent" by 16 (94%) of the participants. One hundred percent 
of the participants stated that they tried something new In their school which was 
suggested in the workshop. The following are some of their comments: 

"Very Interested in interaction analysis and micro- 
teaching. Want to see teachers take a look nt what 
they are doing, how they are doing it and evaluate 
their success In achieving their goals." 

"Try to encourage my teachers and practice myself in 
becoming oore Indirect. I will also look at teachers 
in a new way in their Interaction with kids." 

"Encourage self-instructional analyBls. After ob- 
taining equipment would Implement use of micro- 
teaching techniques." 

One hundred percent of the participants stated that they Irplemented ideas gained 
in the workshop. The following are some of their comaents: 
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"I have been votklng with staff towards classroom In- 
service self^renewal projects. This will give mm 
another precise tool to work toward that end/' 

'Different source references for choosing new or 
different strategies In the classroom." 

'Self^renewal and methods of Introspection. '* 

The participants were asked, "t^t was the main value of the workshop?" Most: of 
the participants Indicated that "self-Improvement" was the main value. The follow^ 
Ing are some of their comments: 

"Meeting with other admlnlstratorc; and listening to 
their thoughts and Ideas. Given me an Insight Into 
this program of self^lmprovement and an overview of 
the tJhole program." 

"I restored lost faith In workshops. Having 19 years 
teaching and administrative experience I wish to go 
on record that this has been the most valuable and 
most Interesting workshop I have ever experienced." 

"Most helpful in improving my knowledge of inter*- 
action analysis as a technique of Improving classroom 
management." 

"It gave me an Insight as to how my teachers can 
become more effective with their children by self- 
renewal Instruction." 

The participants were asked to state what a'^'^ltional offerings could have been 
added to the workshop to increase its value to them. Most of the participants 
indicated that more time was needed to develop proficiency in the various skills. 

Finally, the participants were asked to indicate the strengths and weaknesses, and 
to give suggestions for improving the workshop procedures. The following are some 
of their comments: 

Strengths 

"Knc:iledge and enthusiasm of consultants." 

"Group participation.... Good planning.... 
Informative...." 

"Meaningful. . . . Interesting. . . .Helped me look at 
teachers and teaching techniques in a new light...." 

"The careful planning by the director and the excellent 
presentation by the consultants." 
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^'Bxtramly well organised.** 

Then vm only one Mln weakness stated by nost of the participants: 
Weakness 

'^t enough time to Implement all activities." 



Summary 

The data from the questionnaire tihlch vas given to the administrators reveal the 

following: 

1. Average number of yearj at their position was 3.7, 

2. The overall value of the workshop was rated "good" by one (6%) 
participant and "excellent" by 16 <94Z) participants. 

3. One hundred percent tried and/or Implemented Ideas gained in 
the workshop, 

4. Most of the participants considered "self**lmprovement" as the 
main value of the workshop, 

5. Most of the p^itticlpants indicated that more time was needed 
for the workshop. 

6. The main strengths were extremely well organised and excellent 
consultants. 

7. "Not enough time" was stated as the main weakness by all of 
the participants who responded to that question. 



Part II 

Teacher's In-Service Leadership Traiiiing Workshop 

Procedures Used to Ileasure Attainment of Objectives 

The In-Service Leadership Training fforkshop ended in April g 1972. It was decided 
that it would not be possible for many months to obtain data relative to tut im-- 
proveeent of teachers and finally students in accordance with the major objective 
of the project. 

In view of this precluding factor » It was decided that the emphasis of the evalua«* 
tlon of the project would be upon an assuasment by the participants of the various 
aspects of their workshop training program.' 

Hence, an interview Instrument was developed for the purpose of obtaining from the 
participants personal information^ feelings toward workshop content end workshop 
"irocedures. 
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The Interview was administered to teachers who were present at the conclusion of 
their workshop training. The analysis and findings were based on these Interviews. 



Analysis and Findings of the Teacher ^s In*-Servlce 
Leadership Training Wbrkshop 

Based on the rationale underlying the evaluation of the program as Indicated above 
and the procedures used to measure the attainment of Its objectives, the analysis 
of the data and findings are presented below. 

Personal Information 

There were 30 teachers who participated in this workshop. The average nuoiber of 
years at their position was 5.6 and It ranged from one to 15. The average number 
of teachers In their schools was 24.5 and It ranged from 12 to 30. 

Workshop Content 

There were 22 teachers who participated In the interview at the conclusion of their 
training. 

Twenty-two (lOOZ) of the participants rated the overall value of the workshop as 
"good" or "excellent." 

All of the participants indicated that they tried and/or implemented skills and 
ideas in their school which were gained in the workshop. 

They indicated the consultants were excellent. They were organized and well 
prepared. 

Many of the participants stated that in future workshops should be more intensive 
training in how to handle problems In their own schools, i.e., how to work with 
the administration or how to motivate teachers to participate who really need th 
in-service training. 

All of the participants felt that the objectives of the workshop were mat and i < 
was a worthwhile training. 

Finally, they Indicated that they felt confident and they were ready to go back 
to their schools and become trainers of others. 

Summary 

The data from the interview which was given to the teachers reveal the following: 

1. Average number of years at their position was 5.6. 

2. Average number of te&chers in their school was 24.5. 
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The overall value vl the workshop was ratea good" or 
'.'excellent'' by 22 (lOOZ) of the partldpaats* 

One hundred percent tried and/or Implemented ideas and 
skills gained In the workshop* 

Ilany of the participants indicated that more intensive 
training Was needed on how to handle problems* 

All of the participants indicated that they could serve 
as trainers* 
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PHASE Tiro 

1^ TEACHER BEHAVIOR tlPROVEriEllT WOPJCSHOPS 

I ^ 

r 



PHASE ITJO 



Teacher Behavior Laprovement Workshops 

Purpose 

Teachers In each of the eligible schools xrlll be Involved In staff development 
activities aimed at developing techniques tdilch vriLLl enable them to Improve their 
teaching behavior In the classroom. Research has Indicated that changes In 
teacher behavior can create improvement In academic learning, self*-concepts, 
creativity and other areas of learning. Hot^ever, in order for these learnings to 
take place; 

1. the teacher must want to examine his oun behaviors and their 
impact on student learning, 

2. he must have the opportunity to carry out self-examination and 
obtain knowledge of techniques for doing so, 

3. he will have to identify and/or clarify and specify v;hat he 
wants to accomplish (goals) with students, 

4. he needs time and knowledge of skills necessary for self-* 
evaluation based on self-examination and identification of 
goals, and 

5. he needs time and assistance in developing new behavior which 
will lead to improved attainment of goals, and, from time to 
time, in developing new goals. 

Based on these factors, the in-service leaders trained in the Leadership Training 
Workshops will have the responsibility of assisting in these in-service education 
programs involving Title I teachers in examining and analyzing their behavior in 
relation to student learning. These workshops will focus on helping participating 
teachers to acquire those skills that will enable them to gain insight into their 
teacher behavior. Specifically, participants will be trained to analyze their 
teaching behavior by using the following techniques: 

1. Interaction analysis 

2. student feedback 

3. audio and video-taping 

4. micro-teaching 

5. behavioral objectives 

Ultimately, the aim is for teachers to develop the willingness and ability to 
analyze and implement strategies to improve their classroom teaching behavior 
which will result in improved levels of student achievement. 
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winter Teacher Behavior Improvement Workshop 
Procedures Used to Measure Attainment of Objectives 

The Teacher Behavior Improvement Workshop ended March, 1972. Consequently, It 
would not be possible for many months to obtain data relative to the improvement 
of administrators, teachers and finally students in accordance with the major 
objective of the project. 

In view of this precluding factor, it was decided that the emphasis of the evalua- 
tion of the project would be upon an assessment by the participants of the various 
aspects of their workshop training program. 

Hence, a research instrument was developed for the purpose of obtaining from the 
participants personal information, feelings toward workshop content and workshop 
procedures. A pre- and post-check list was used with all the participants. 

The instruments were administered to teachers who were present at the conclusion 
of their workshop training. Another Instrument was administered to 20 of the 
participants in June, 1972 as post-evaluation. The analysis and findings were 
based on these Instruments. 

Analysis and Findings of the Winter Teacher 
Behavior Improvement Workshop 

Based on the rationale underlying the evaluation of the program as indicated above 
and the procedures used to measure the attainment of its objectives, the analysis 
or the data and findings are presented below. 

Pre-Workshop/Post-Workshop Check List 

In the process of conceptualizing the Teacher Behavior Improvement Wbrkshop, it 
was determined that individualizing the experience for each participant was 
desirable. A pre-workshop check list which could be useful in identifying the 
level of entry competence for each participant was constructed. The check list, 
built with a seven-point scale, included a series of skills and areas of know- 
ledge identified as part of the Teacher Behavior Improvement Workshop. 

The instrment was filled out on the first day of the workshop as each participant 
perceived his competencies. During the final session, 37 of the participants were 
again asked to indicate the then present level of competence on the same check 
list as used at the beginning of the workshop session. As a result, it was mea- 
sured the aniount of change as perceived by the participant which had taken place 
during the session. Table 2 is a tabulation of the total pre-test score for each 
participant, total change for each participant, total post-test score for each 
participant, and the group mean for the beginning, change, and total score. A 
t-test of significance was applied to the difference between the mean of the pre- 
and post-check list results. The difference was significant at .01 level. Table 
3 describes the change for each item on the check list as an arithmetic average of 
the responses and lists the skills in numerical order from most significant change 
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to least significant change. Table 3 reveals that most drainatlc change as seen 
by the participants took place In overt skills (e.g., I, A, coding , building and 
Interpreting an I.A. matrix, use of feedback system, and critique of micro** 
teaching). 

In summary, the data from the pre**vorkshop/po8t**vorkshop check list reveal the 
following: 

1. There was a statistically significant change for the workshop 
participants. 

2. The most dramatic change, as perceived by the participants, 
took place In the area of overt skills. 

3. The small group sessions were generally more successful In 
producing change as perceived by the participants than the large 
group session. 



Table 2 

Total Change for Each Participant and the Group Hean for the 
Pre-Test, Post-Test and Pinal Total Score 



Pre- 


Post- 




test 


test 


Change 


22 


50 


36^ 


23 


52 


29 


13 


58 


45 


16 


66 


50 


15 


45 


30 


22 


42 


20 


13 


60 


47 


13 


53 


40 


18 


52 


34 


19 


65 


46 


17 


52 


35 


17 


53 


36 


31 


68 


37 


20 


55 


35 


12 


53 


41 


12 


57 


45 


13 


44 


31 


16 


63 


47 


13 


59 


46 



[ean group change is based on a seven-point scale. 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 



Total Change for Each Participant and the Group Ilean for the 
Pre-Testy Post-Test and Final Total Score 



Pre- 


Post- 




test 


test 


Change 


U 


59 


48 


19 


58 


39 


16 


70 


54 


15 


39 


24 


U 


51 


40 


20 


61 


41 


23 


56 


33 


10 


39 


29 


U 


67 


56 


15 


68 


53 


U 


47 


36 


16 


47 


31 


15 


51 


36 


10 


52 


42 


IS 


56 


41 


26 


70 


44 


35 


70 


35 


17 


59 


42 


Total 621 


2075 


1454 



X " 16.78 X « 56.08 X « 39.3 



t « 22.90 
df - 36 
p " C '001 



I 
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Table 3 



Arithmetic Average of the Responses and the 
Skills in Numerical Order of Significance 



Numerical 
Order 


Skills 


Mean Group 
Chanse 


1 


Building an I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


4.7 


2 


Coding with Flanders I.A. 
(Interaction Analysis) 


A. 7 


3 


Interpreting an I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


A. 5 


4 


Gathering student feedback for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


A. 2 


5 


Use of feedback systems for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


A.l 


6 


Critique of micro-teaching 


3.9 


7 


Conducting micro-teaching 


3.7 


8 


Video-tape equipment 


3.6 


9 


I^owledge of rese<trch on 
teacher effectiveness 


3.5 


10 


Building behavioral objectives 


1.7 
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Personal Information 



There were 47 of the 75 participants who completed the Instrument at the last 
session of the workshop. The average number of teaching experience was 7.6 and 
It ranged from one to 22. The average number of teachers In their school was 
25.5 and It ranged from 15 to 32. The average number of schools they have taught 
was 2.6 and It ranged from one to four. 

Workshop Content ^ 

The evaluation of the overall value of the workshop was accorded "good" or 

excellent'* by 47 (lOOZ) of the participants. Forty-seven (100%) of the partld-* 
pants stated that they have tried new Ideas In their school which were suggested 
In the workshop. The following Is a summary of the Ideas and/or skills used by 
the teachers: 

Gathering and using student feedback for evaluating 
teaching behavior (23) 

Coding » building and Interpreting matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (20) 

Conducting micro- teaching (18) 

Video-taping lessons for various purposes (10) 

Behavior objectives (6) 

Forty-six (98%) of the participants stated that they implemented some ideas gained 
in the workshop The following is a summary: 

Gathering and using student feedback for evaluating 
teaching behavior (16) 

Conducting micro-teaching (16) 

Coding 9 building and Interpreting matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (14) 

Improve teaching skills (12) 

Building beha ioral objectives (10) 

The following are a few direct quotes: 

"Looking at myself through interaction analysis and trying 
to make myself a more indirect teacher in some aspects 
rather than being direct most of the time*" 

"I am more aware of what I am doing as a teacher (what I 
say, types of questions I ask) and try to do less talking 
and try to praise my students more." 
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The p&rtldpants were asked what aspects of the program did they plan to utilise 
In the ensuing school year with little or no dlfflciaty. The following is a 
summary of all the participants vho responded (lOOZ): 

Codingt building and interpreting an I .A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (23) 

Micro- teaching (14) 

Student feedback and analysis (17) 

Behavioral objectives (13) 

Video«>taping (8) 

To the next questiout the participants were asked to state what problems did they 
anticipate in using what they have learned • Seventy-two percent of the partici-> 
pants responded as follows: 

Lack of equipment and materials (11) 

Lack of time (C) 

Dealing with co-*workers (7) 

Need help for coding (7) 

Micro-teaching (5) 

Student feedback (3) 

The participants were asked to indicate what aspects of the program did they feel 
were of most value. The comments of all the participants (100%) are as follows: 

Codingt building and interpreting I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (26) 

Micro- teaching (19 ) 

Student feedbakc and evaluation (15) 

Behavioral objectives (10) 

Evaluation of my behavior (6) 

Self->renewal (6) 

Video-taping (5) 

The participants were asked to state the aspects of the program did they feel were 
of questionable value or of no value. The following Is a summary of their connents 
(32%) : 

Coding accuracy check (5) 
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RiR's^ (A) 

Setting up vldeo«*tape equipment (4) 
Behavioral objectives (3) 

The participants were asked to state » If they were planning the next training pro- 
gram» what activities would they spend oore time or less time on. The following 
is the summary of their responses (89X) indicating more time; 

Coding 9 building and interpreting I. A, matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (27) 

Taxonomy of behavioral objectives (15) 

Micro-Teachlng (13) 

Student feedback (7) 

Video-tape (6) 

Problem solving (4) 

The following summary indicates that less time should be spent on the following 
skills (24%): 

Behavioral objectives (6) 
Accuracy check on coding (3) 
PMR's (2) 

The participants were asked to state when the consultants were most effective and 
least effective. The following summary indicates when the consultants were most 
effective (90%): 

Introduced new ideas and skills (15) 

Individual help (14) 

Ubrked in small groups (10) 

Introduced and critique mlvro- teaching (5) 

The following summary indicates when the consultants were least effective (30%): 

Accuracy check (7) 
Behavioral objectives (5) 
Pressed for time (2) 

The following is a summary of their comments: 

"Per fect....P^asonable.... prefer after school sessions to 
Saturdays.... Initial weekend workshop well timed... .Would 
liked another weekend. .. .Planned effectively. .. .Scheduled 
reasonably." 



^Post Meeting Reaction Forms. 
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Tforkahop Procedures 

For purposes of data analysis , the rating categories were dlchotoalsed so that 
**not at all*^ and "v^^ry little*' representing negative ratings , whereas ratings of 
*'8ooi:i^* and "much" depleted positive ratings. The participants gave positive 
ratings to all the facets of the procedures as Indicated after each facet: 

a. Had dearly defined objectives. (lOOZ) 

b. Provided adequate tine to achieve Its objectives. (lOOZ) 

c. Allowed adequate opportunity for participation by its 
members. (100%) 

d. Selected appropriate participants who could benefit from 
and Implement workshop Ideas. (97%) 

e. Provided effective leadership. (lOOZ) 

f . Selected appropriate and effective consultants. (lOOX) 
The following Is a summary of their comments: 

**More workshops should be set up of this type. Personal 
growth and Interaction with other teachers were excellent." 

"Good idea to concentrate learning in a weekend workshop." 

"Pleasant environment » cordial consultants , and working 
conditions were conducive to the attainment of the goals 
of the workshop." 

"Interesting and I was Involved, not just an observer • 
I left with a wealth of knowledge and a desire to work 
miracles in the improvement of my teaching." 

Finally, the participants were asked to indicate the strengths and weaknesses, 
and to give suggestions for improving the workshop procedures. The following 
is a summary of the participants* responses (83%). 

Strengths 

Vtll organized consultants (10) 

Teacher awareness of his role (9) 

Nev experiences and new techniques (8) 

The participants (8) 

Very comfortable atmoshpere^weekend workshop (5) 



Coverage of behavioral objectives, codiiiG, micro- 
teaching , student feedback (4) 

Goals and objectives t;ell defined (3) 
Weaknesses 

The only weakness stated by nost of the participants was 
"not enough tine to oaster certain skills in the workshop." 

Suggestions for Icprovenen t 

Provide aore time for codln;? and micro- teaching (6) 
Conduct workshops during th€ suaner months (5) 
liore small group work (A) 

Use better quality of training tapes for coding (2) 

Summary 

The data from the teachers* questionnaire reveal the foUotring: 

1. The average number of years at their positions was 7.6* 

2. The average number of teachers in their schools was 25.2. 

3. The average number of schools taught was 2.6. 

4. The overall value of the workshop was rated "good" or "excellent" 
by 90 (100%) of the participants. 

5. One hundred percent of the participants tried new ideas which 
were suggested by the viorkshon. 

6* Ilinety-eight percent of the participants implemented ideas 
gained in the workshop. 

7. One hundred percent of the participants indicated that they 
would use practically all the aspects of the xjorkshop. Coding, 
building and interpreting I. A. matrix, and student feedback and 
micro- teaching were the most commonly mentioned hy the participants. 

0. Lack of equipment and time dealing with co«workers need help for 
coding main problems indicated by 70 percent of the participants. 

9. One hundred percent indicated that Interaction Analysis, student 
feedback and evaluation, behavioral objectives, and micro- 
teaching were of most value. 

10. Ittcro-teaching, behavioral objectives and Interaction Analysis 
were the three areas that 89 percent of the partidnants would 
have liked to spend more time on. 
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11 « The leaders of the T^orkshop vert found oost effective rfhen they 
gave Individual help and Introduced nev Ideas (68Z), and least 
effective In accuracy check conputatlons. 

12. The length and schedule ot the %n)rk8hop were found as *'good** or 
*Very good*' as they were indicated by 45 percent of the partici- 
pants. 

13 « The participants eave poc^ltive ratings (100%) to the tTorkshop 
procedures. 

14* The main strengths of the workshop were well organised consult- 
ants and the developncnt of teacher at;areness of his role. 

15* "Itot enough tiae" vas stated as the t«ain wealxess by mnt of the 
respondents. 

Post-Evaluation of the Teacher lehavior Iiwprovemcnt Worlcshon 

This instrument xras administered to 20 participants in June^ 1972. 

The participants vera asked to rate the overall value of the vrinter workshop for 
their instructional purposes, ninety percent of the respondents rated it ^good'' 
or ''excellent.*' The follotrlng are sone of their cotments: 

**I became familiar with materials I never used» and actually 
got an idea as hot? to is^rove toy teaching behavior. It also 
helped oe change my attitudes about my teaching behavior be- 
cause I had begun to think that I needed no heln. Vhat an 
awakening I got.** 

Introduced me to some of the recent approaches to class* 
room nanagement and instruction which geve me sone concrete 
realistic help.'' 

"This workshop was very valuable to me and gave nany 
insiphts to my teaching methods. 

**The intensive training vms an excellent start not only 
for irrr^.ediate information but for interaction with others 
interested in the same problems.** 

*'The workshop has provided a non-*threatenlng means of look* 
Ing at wf teaching. As a result » I have been able to alter 
somewhat ny instructional techniques hopefully for the bene- 
fit of my students.** 

The participants were also asked to rate the overall value of the tfinter xforkshop 
for their students. Eighty-five percent rated it **good** or **excellent/* The 
following are some of their coments: 

**I4y students have benefitted because I have changed my 

methodology/* 



*IIy efforts at changing and nodifyin'* my behavior have had 
positive effects/* 

"It laade their teacher mcr^ sensitive to pupil needs and 
feelings. It also introduced her to techniques for analy- 
zing the nroblens of the classroon and for nore effectively 
raeeting those needs 

^'I am utilizing stratcpies gained in the workshop in nv 
everyday teaching/' 

The participants v;ere asked to indicate what aspects of the progran did they 
feel were of nost value* Tlie cotanents of all the participants (10^7.) are as 
follows: 

Coding, buildin? and interpreting I. A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (16) 

Student feedback and evaluation (15) 

riicro- teaching (?) 

Video-taping (5) 

The participants vzere asked to indicate what aspects of the program x;ere they 
using in their classroor.s. The following is a summary of all the participants 
(100%) : 

Coding, building and interpreting an I. A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (11) 

Student feedback and analysis (11) 

!^ehavioral objectives (5) 

' Jicro- teaching (A) 

The participants were asked to indicate if they noticed any change in their 
pupils' behavior which they can attribute to their training* Fifty-five percent 
of the participants who responded indicated that there was a change in their 
students' behavior. The follovzing? 

*'I learned how to elicit more student responses and do less 
talking. Ily at/areness of ny behavior to pupil behavior 
caused me to develop new techniques in working out 
problei^is — ^Thich led to better classroom management**' 

'^Thair progress has increased as a result of my improving 
behavior," 

'*Their behavior has changed as a result of changing ny 
behavior." 
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'•Hore receptive to open-ended questions/* 

•^'lore Interest and Interaction betv/een teacher and students." 

"The Interaction betvreen myself and cy students has been 
linproved," 

"Better identification of the individual child with his peer 
group and the teacher. Also, substantial ioprovement of post- 
test readiness Indication and perforriance between 1-2C-72 and 
5-11-72." 

The participants were aslced to cite an exa:nnle(es) of how their training in this 
program have had a direct impact on student learning in their instructional 
situation* Fifty percent of the participants responded. Their coranents are as 
follows: 

"The discussions are most student oriented and less teacher." 
"Children are aore verbal." 

"B*iproved non-verbal behavior and has achieved better rela- 
tions ^Tith the pupils." 

*1tore interest in responding correctly." 

"liy students are nore orally responsive." 

^'Tlore student direction— and use of praise and aclxoi^- 
ledgement of feelings." 

The participants were asked to indicate what aspects of the Teacher Behavior 
Improvement Program were they planning to utilize in the ensuing school year 
1972-73. All of the participants (100%) responded. The following is a suBHnary: 

Interaction Analysis (12) 
Student feedback (5) 
Behavioral objectives (7) 
Audio and video-taping (?) 
f^icro- teaching (4 ) 

The participants vere asked to compare this training with other in-service crain- 
ing experiences. Fifty-five percent of them described it as "super good," "the 
very best," or "terrific." The following are some of their comments: 

"It cones right do^m to what I feel is needed and what I 
have sought for in many previous workshops." 

"It has been more practical and had more direct appli- 
cation In my classroom." 



"It has been much more beneficial than previous workshops 
I have attended — the reason the Involvement with the tasks 
we weie to learn and perform." 

"Ilore rewarding than anything I have experienced so far* 

It provided f nportunlties for Interaction and direct action*" 

Finally > the participants were asked to Indicate If they would recommend this 
program to their best friend in teaching. All of the participants (100%) 
responded "Yes*" 

In conclusion for comments, tt^o participants responded as follmrs; 

"I hope i^AST vrtll continue. These workshops have helped me 
so much In so rnany vrays* It's been Invaluable to ne." 

"In the future, I hope Project FAST will accept during the 
summer teachers both employed and unemployed*" 

Summary 

The data from the teachers* post-evaluation questionnaire reveal the following: 

1* The overall value of the workshop for their Instructional purposes 
was rated "good" or "excellent" by 90 percent of the participants* 

2. The overall value of the vrorksho? for their students was rated 
"good" or "excellent" by 85 percent of the participants* 

3. One hundred percent of the participants Indicated that all aspects 
of the program were of most value. 

4» One hundred percent of the participants Indicated that they were 
using all of the aspects of the program In their classrooms. 

5. Fifty-five percent of the participants who. responded indicated 
that there was a change in their pupils* behavior as a result of 
their tralnlxig* 

6* Fifty percent of the participants cited examples of direct 
Impact on student learning as a restilt of their training. 

7. One hundred percent of the participants indicated that they 
\70\xld use all aspects of their training in the ensuing year 
1972-73. 

8. Fifty-five percent of the participants compared their training 
with other in-service described it as "super good" or "the very 
best." 

9. One hundred percent indicated that they would recommend this 
program to their best friend in teaching. 



Analysis and Findings of the Suinmer Teacher 
Eehavlor Innroveraent Worhshoo 



The procedures used to measure the attainment of objectives of the sunmer vrorkshops 
were similar to the ones used to evaluate the winter vyorkshop ulth the exception 
that there was no post-evaluation of the suiraner workshops. 

Pre-Workshop/Post-ITorkshop Check List 

A pre-workshop check list which could be useful In Identifying the level of entry 
coopetence for each partlclnant was constructed. The check list, built with a 
seven-point scale. Included a series of skills and areas of knorrledge Identified 
as part of the Teacher Behavior Improvement Prograra. 

The Instrument was filled out on the first meeting of the ^rorkshop as each partici- 
pant perceived his competencies. During the final session, all the participants, 
who were present and had filled out the check list the rirst session, were 
again asked to indicate the then present level of C(»npetence on the oomo ohock 
list. As a result, it was measured che maount of change as perceived by the 
participant vhich had taken place during the session. Tliere were four vrorkshops 
held during the summer. In Tables 4, 5, and 6, is a tabulation of the total pre- 
test score for each participant, total change for each participant, total Post- 
test score for each participant, and the group mean for the beginning, change and 
total score. A t-test of the difference in the group mean shows that all four 
workshops are statistically significant beyond the .01 level. Tables 7, 8, and 9 
describe the change for each item on the check list as an arithmetic average of 
the responses and list the skills in numerical order from most significant change 
to least significant change. Tables 7, 8, and 9 reveal that the most dramatic 
change, as seen by the participants, took place in overt skills (e.g., coding, 
building, interpreting an I.A. matrix, conducting and critique micro- teaching ) . 
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Iforkshop .?1 

Table 4 

Total Change of Each Participant and the Group '!ean for the 
Pre-Test, Post^Test and Final Total Score 



Pre- 


Post- 




test 


test 




11 


39 


28 


12 


55 


43 


12 


54 


42 


12 


54 


42 


12 


42 


30 


15 


56 


41 


19 


66 


47 


13 




jf 


18 


56 


38 


16 


54 


38 


36 


47 


11 


36 


51 


15 


27 


60 


33 


15 


50 


35 


27 


63 


36 


21 


58 


37 


12 


39 


27 


36 


61 


25 


20 


59 


39 


14 


59 


45 


15 


55 


40 


21 


54 


42 


17 


48 


31 


Total «37 


1230 


802 


X - 19.0 


» 53.5 


X- 34.9 



t - 15.0 
df » 22 
p • < .001 
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Table 5 

Total Change of Erch Participant and the Group "ean for the 
Pre- Test, Post-Test and 7ina\ Total Score 



Pre- 


Post- 




test 


test 


Chanpe 


16 






1,0 


cc 

o5 


3/ 


17 


rn 

39 


42 


31 




27 


20 


03 


43 


1/ 


54 


37 


21 


CJ 


47 


15 


64 


49 


10 


53 


43 


20 


64 


44 


15 


67 


52 


13 


39 


26 


25 


C? 


42 


17 


50 


41 


"0 


62 


42 


14 


52 


4fi 


20 


63 


43 


36 


65 


29 


28 


65 


37 


19 


59 


40 


13 


53 


40 


16 


57 


41 


15 


63 


47 


23 


37 


14 


14 


65 


51 


14 


61 


47 


26 


59 


23 



Total 525 1611 1076 

Z - 19.4 r ■ 59.7 T - 36.1 



t - 21.0 
df - 26 
n - .001 
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Table C 

Total Change of Each Participant and the Group Taan for the 
Pre-Teet, Post-Test and Final Total Score 



Pre- 


Post- 




test 


test 


Change 


37 


46 


9 


20 


45 


25 


10 


50 


40 


25 


63 


38 


10 


50 


40 


36 


53 


17 


10 


64 


54 


12 


51 


39 


11 


51 


40 


43 


65 


22 


10 


46 


36 


21 


47 


26 


25 


49 


24 


25 


65 


40 


42 


64 


22 


25 


50 


25 


10 


24 


14 


16 


57 


41 


14 


56 


42 


12 


27 


15 


16 


4C 


32 


14 


57 


43 


15 


49 


34 


45 


61 


16 


19 


51 


32 


25 


61 


36 


36 


64 


28 


44 


51 


7 


21 


61 


40 


Totrl 649 


1526 


877 


? « 22.4 " 


• 52.6 


y. - 30.2 



t - 10.4 
df - 28 

P - 4C.001 
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Workshop #1 



Table 7 

Arithmetic Average of the r.esponses and the 
Skills In I^umerlcal Order of Significance 



Numerical 
Order 


Skills 


lean Group 
Change 


2 


Coding \iith Flanders I. A. 

\ *M LCK^oC k XUU Ana JU Jr 0 18 / 




3 


Building an I .A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


A.l 


4 


Interpreting an I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


A.O 


o 

O 


Conducting nicro<**teaching 


3.9 


9 


Critique of mlcro*teaching 


3,8 


5 


Gathering student feedback for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


3.7 


10 


ICnotrledge of research on 
teacher effectiveness 




1 


Use of feedback systems for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


3.0 


7 


Video-tape equipment 


2.7 


6 


Building behavioral objective 


2.1 



i 

! 



Uorkshop # 2 

Table 8 

Arithmetic Average of the Responses and the 
Skills In Numerical Order of Slgnlflc.wce 



Numerical Mean Group 

Order Sldlls 



3 


Building an I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


5.1 


2 


Coding with Flanders I.A. 
(Interaction Analysis) 


5.0 


4 


Interpreting an I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


4.7 


1 


Use of feedback systems for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


4.6 


9 


Critique of nlcro-teachlng 


4.4 


8 


Conducting mlcro~teachlng 


3.8 


5 


Gathering student feedback for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


3.5 


10 


Knowledge of research on 
teacher effectiveness 


3.3 


7 


Video-tape equipment 


2.8 


6 


Bulldinp behavioral oblectlves 


1.5 
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Table 9 

Arithmetic Average of the rvesponses and the 
Skills In Numerical Order of Significance 



Ihimerlcal lle&n Group 
Order Skills Change 



3 


Building an I .A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


3,8 


2 


Coding with Flanders I .A. 
(Interaction Analysis) 


3*6 


4 


Interpreting an I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) 


3.6 


5 


Gathering student feedback for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


3-2 


8 


Conducting nlcrc/- teaching 


3.2 


9 


Critique of micro- teaching 


3.1 


1 


Use of feedbaci: systems for 
evaluating teaching behavior 


3.1 


10 


I&iowledge of research on 
teacher effectiveness 


2.9 


7 


Vldeo*tape equipment 


2.3 


6 


Building behavioral objectives 


1.5 



I 

I 
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Personal Information 



There vere CO of the 100 participants t/ho completed the Instruoent at the last 
session of the workshop. The average number of teaching experience was C.l and 
It ranged from two to AO* The average number of teachers In their school was 
28*2 and It ranged from 14 to 45. 

Workshop Content 

The evaluation of the overall value of the workshop for their Instructional pur- 
poses was accorded "good" or "excellent" by 79 (99Z) of the participants. The 
following Is a summary of their comnents: 

Self^evaluatlon and renewal (30) 

Provided many effective teaching skills (27) 

Became more effective teacher (22) 

Effective learning experiences (12) 

The most beneficial x^orkshon ever attended (7) 

Seventy-nine (99%) of the participants rated the overall value of the workshop 
for their students as "good" or 'excellent." The following is a suoanaty: 

Ilade me realize the effect of my behavior upon the 
learning of my students. (10) 

More Interaction with students. (8) 

liethods of teaching have been improved. (15) 

Students will benefit from organized behavioral 
objectives. (5) 

Micro- teaching experience was beneficial. (9) 

The training rece:^ved made me more sensitive to 
the needs and the feelings of my students. (13) 

Hy students xd.ll benefit directly from my learning 
experience. (19) 

The participants were asked to Indicate what aspects of the program did they 
feel were of most value. The comments of all the participants (100%) are as 
follows: 

Coding » building and interpreting matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (50) 

• Ticro- teaching ( 35 ) 

Gathering and using student feedback for evaluating 
teaching behavior (47) 

Ifrlting behavioral objectives (30) 
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Klnety^flve percent of the participants T^ho responded stated that they used the 
following aspects of the program In their classroos: 

Using behavioral objectives (37) 

Conducting olcro-teachlng (20) 

Video-taping (15) 

Gathering and using student feedback for evaluating 
teaching behavior (40) 

Coding, building and interpreting I.A. matrix 
(Interaction Analysis) (35) 

The participants were asked to state If they noticed any change In their pupils' 
behavior which they can attribute to this program. Seventy-eight (972) of the 
participants responded. Sixty (78Z) of the participants Indicated that there 
has been a change In their pupils' behavior. Eighteen (22%) of the participants 
Indicated that there was not enough tliae for any change. 

The participants were asked to clt« examples of how their training could have a 
direct Inpact on student learning in their instructional situation. The 
following is a representative sample of their comments: 

'"More student Interaction and interest'' 

'"More two-day cortmunication irlth more student 
Initiated responses." 

''Students are more vrlllins to contribute ax\d 
participate in the discussion." 

"Implementing behavioral objectives" 

The following are a few direct quotes: 

"!7hen a student responds to a question or situation, I 
can listen > I can accept, I caii understand . He can tell 
me more developing his own language and his own perception." 

"My students became more relaxed in the classroom because 
I didn't try to over stimulate them into learning concepts 
which they did not shor; readiness to learn." 

"Ily methods of accepting student feelings and ideas, by 
praising students, being less direct this will produce 
more student participation and a more pleasant learning 
climate.^' 

The participants ^ere asked to Indicate if they had any suggestions for improving 
precourse orientation procedures to acquaint them with the Program Training. 



Fifty (63Z) of the partldpaats Indicated that there was no need to teprovt pre- 
course orientation. The following are some of the suggestions indicated by the, 
other participants: 



A written outline of the content to be cc/ered during 
the course could have been presented duriag the orien- 
tation procedures. (20) 

The consultants (coders) should have explained to the 
teachers what they were doing in their dassroons the 
first visit. (5) 

A workshop prior to the start of the progrsa to acquaint 
the participants with the contents of tha progran and 
the expectations of the participants. (5) 

The participants were asked if they encountered any unusual probleos in using 
what they have learned. Sixty-seven (84%) of the participants indicated tliat 
they didn't encounter any unusual problens. The following is a suiunary of the 
ones who did: 



Video-tape equipment (4) 
Interpretation of the matrix (3) 
Student feedback from preschoolers (6) 

The participants were asked to Indicate what aspects of the Teacher Behavior 
Improvement Progran did they plan to utilize in the ensuing year 1972-73. 
Eighty (lOOZ) of the participants responded. Most of the participants indicated 
that they will be using all of the aspects. The others will concentrate on the 
ones that they feel there is a greater need. 

In the following question, the participants were asked to compare their workshop 
experience with other in-service workshops they have had. Ninety percent of the 
respondents rated it very highly, e.g., "the best," "excellent," "superior." 
Th« following coments is a summary: 

"I learned more than any other workshop. . .It offered more... 
Stimulating and interesting. . .iluch more organized... I fore 
prof essional. o .:iore meaningful. . .We were involved in the 
learning process... It h£s made me more introspective of my 
teaching behavior. . .Has given me knowledge that I can use 
in my classroom..." 

In another question, the participants xrere asked if they would recomend this 
Program to their best friend in teaching. Seventy-nine (99X) of the respondents 
indicated "Yes." Only one responded "No." 

The respondents all indicated that most of the teachers in the school need this 
kind of training. 

In the final question of the workshop content, the participants were asked to 
indicate any comments or criticisms. Twenty (25Z) of the respondents indicated 
some comments and criticisos. The following is a summary: 



Workshop was excellent (5) 

Itorkehop should be offered during the regular school year (A) 
College credit should have been offered Instead of pay ^7) 
Consultants were excellent (3) 
ilore time Is needed (4) 

Follov-up workshop in the fall la needed (3) 
Workshop Procedures 

"^^"J''.*. categories were dichotomized so that 

CI" -JJ • I"? 1« • "P««l«8i8 negative ratings, whereas ratings of 

some and Wch • depicted positive ratings. The participants gave positive 
ratings to all the facets of the procedures as indicated after each facet: 

a. Had clearly defined objectives. (98%) 

b. Provided adequate tine to achieve Its objectives. (902) 

c. Allowed adequate opportunity for participation by its 

members. (99%) 

d. Selected appropriate participants who could benefit from 

and impleoent workshop ideas. (90Z) 

e. Provided effective leadership. (99X) 

f. Selected appropriate and effective consultants. (98Z) 

Finally, the participants were asked to indicate the strengths and weaknesses, 
and to give suggestions for improving the workshop procedures. The follw/lng 
is a summary of the participants* responses: 

Strengths 

New materials and new techniques (20) 
Group participations (15) 

Coverage of behavioral objectives, coding, micro- teaching 
student feedback (10) 

Well organized consultants (35) 

Air conditioned schools (5) 

Gods and objectives well defined (15) 

Weaknesses 

Time allowed was too short (40) 
Too much clinic time (15) 
P.H.R.'s (maybe once a week) (2) 
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Suggestions for Improvement 

Provide more tliae for the workshop (12) 
More micro-teaching situations (5) 
Limit to one school (3) 

Conduct worlcshops during regular school year (15) 

More in-depth study in some areas, e.g., behavioral 
objectives and micro-teaching (3> 



Summary 

The data from the teachers' questionnaire reveal the follovTlng: 

1. Average number of years at their position was 8,1, 

2. Average number of teachers in their school was 28,2, 

3. The overall value of the t^rkshop for their instructional 
purposes was rated "good" or "excellent" by 79 (99%) of the 
participants. 

4. The overall value of the x^orkhop for their students wa» 
rated "good" or "excellent" by 79 (99%) of the participants, 

5. One hundred percent of the participants indicated either all 
or a combination of many aspects considered them valuable. 

6. Ninety-five percent of the participants stated that they are 
using most of the aspects of their training. 

7. Seventy-eight of the participants indicated that there has 
been some change in their students^ behavior, and many of 
them cited examples. 

8. Seventy-nine (99%) of the participants indicated that they 
would recommend this program to their best friend in teaching. 

9. Ninety-six percent of the participants gave positive ratings 
to the workshop procedures. 

10. The main strengths of the worl:shop were well organized con- 
sultants and the development of new materials and new techniques 

11. "Not enough time" was stated as the main weakness by the 
respondents (50%). 



PEASE THP-EE 
WORKSHOPS IN iilCRO-TEACEIIlG 



PHASE THREE 



ffork8ho0g In Micros-Teaching 

Porposa 

Under the 1970-71 Project PAST a group of eligible Title I teachers and admlnls- 
tratora were trained In a nunber of behavior analysis and iu^rovement techniques, 
toong these was the process of nlcro* teaching. The participants learned the me- 
chanical skills of video-taping and the ohllosonhy of micro-teaching. Because of 
lliulted time, however , the teachers did not have the opoortunlties to develop 
extensively the technique. 

The same teachers will be given the opportunity In this year's project to further 
refine this skill using the Par Tfest Laboratories '^Effective Questioning Mini- 
Course.'' This micro- teaching course is a highly programmed course in the inquiry 
method for teachers. After only a short orientation fo the materials the teachers 
go through the entire micro- teaching and critiquing process. 

The course has four objectives » to; 

1. change teacher behavior in order to increase pupil readiness 
to respond to discussion questions , 

2. Improve teacher skills so as to decrease the amotint of teacher 
participation and increase the amount of pupil participation , 

3. increase teacher use of probing techniques In order to guide 
the pupil to more ccHsplete and thoughtful responses , and 

4. reduce teacher behavior that interferes with the flow of the 
discussion. Th^ workshop vd.ll be a combination of after school 
workshops and v ..v during the scho:>l day. A substitute teacher 
will be assigned to each school each day that taping is taking 
place. The substitute will take each teacher's class for an 
hour so the teacher can micro- teach. 

The ultimate aim of this phase is to train e group of Title I 
teachers In this questioning method that will lead to more 
creativity in the classrooms. 



Procedures Used to Measure Attainment of Objectives 

There were t%70 micro-teaching workshops. One ended in Anril, 1972 and the other 
ended in August, 1972. Consequently , It muld not be possible for many months to 
obtain data relative to the Improvement of teachers anid finally students in 
accordance with the major objective of the project. 



In view of this precluding factor t It vas decided that the emnhaala of the evalua- 
tion of the project would be upon an asaesament by the partlcipanta of the various 
aspects of their workshop training program. 

Hence 9 a research Instrument was developed for the purpose of obtalnlnf from the 
participants personal Information and feellnf^s toward workshop content. 

Ths Instruments were sent to 20 teachers and paraprofesslonals at the conclusion 
of their workshop training* The analysis and findings were based on these 
instruments. 

Analysis and Findings of the mcro^Teaching Workshop 

Based on the rationale underlying the evaluation of the program as Indicated above 
and the procedures used to measure the attainrjtent of its objectives » the analysis 
of the data and findings are presented helm^ 

Personal Information 

There were 12 of the 20 participants who completed and returned the Instrument • 
The average number of teaching experience was 6.8 years and it ranged from three 
to 18. The averafe number of teachers in their school was 24 teachers and it 
ranged from 21 to 30. 

TTorkshop Content 

The participants were asked to indicate which skills did. tHay use in their class- 
room. All the participants responded (lOOZ) and the folloidng is a suimary; 

Redirection (3) 
Refocusing (3) 
Promoting (3) 
Effective (4) 
Repeating (3) 
Independent skills (4) 

The participan;:8 were asked if they noticed any change in their pupils* behavior 
which they can attribute to the micros-teaching training. Seven (58S) of the re«* 
spondents indicated that there was some change In their ptipils* behavior. The 
following are some of their comments: 

"Participation of Individuals Imoroved." 

^'Teacher and students are more relaxed and they look 
forward to *talk* sessions." 

"tlore pupils respond to questions." 

"Their questions and answers have become more lengthy 
and of somewhat higher quality." 
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"They express themselv^as in sentences and iheir 
vocabulary Is expanding," 

The participants were asked to state any suggestions for improving pre-course 
Oilentation procedures to acquaint them with the Mini-course. Seven (58X) of the 
respondents indicated "No." The others Indicated the following suggestions: 

••More time should be alio ted for manipulation of the VTRi." 

•ttore time to digest the film contents would have helped." 

"ilore orientation to the equipment to help you be more 
independent with it." 

Most of the participants stated that they didn't have any suggestions for Improving 
VTR and 16 mm training sessions » and they didn'f encounter any uausual scheduling 
Bituatlons or problems. 

The participants were asked to coii5)are the Ittnl-course with other In-services ex- 
periences they have had. The following are some of their comments: 

"Ilore interesting and useful to classroom teaching." 

"I have been Involved In quite a n\!mber of in'^-sarvice 
training experiences durittg my years as a Detroit teacher. 
I rate the Ilinl-course among th^ top three. X further 
state that no teacher should mias the opportunity to take 
the Mini-course." 

"This is the only in-service training experience X have 
had vith active pupil participation." 

"The Hini--course was die best workshop X have had." 

"This is a perfect in-service training for all teachers." 

The evaluation of the overall value of the Mini-course training for their instruc- 
tional purposes, and for their students was accorded "good" or "excellent" by 12 
(lOOZ) of the respondents. Some of their comments: 

"The students' vocabulary is developing faster and they 
seem anxious to express themselves." 

"There seems to be a larger number of pupils participat- 
ing with pupils responding to each other." 

The participants were asked to state what do they consider the major 8trength(s) or 
weakness (es) of the tllni-course training. The following are some of their coanents: 



^ideo Tape Recorder. 



Strengtht 

''lUni-^course training vas well organized 

''Gives the teacher a chance to develop techniques and 
skills that help the students as mil as herself.'' 

''Gives strength and confidence in teachings and 
anticipation to use skills In the classroom." 

Weaknesses 

"Sunaaer school is not a good time to be trained." 

"Should have a follol^•up conference ^rlth the consult*- 
ant and all the participants." 

"Tine was too close together for teach and reteach." 

Finally* the participants were asked to state any comments or criticisms. There 
was only one comment: 

"Thank you for your patience* indulgence and consideration 
that made ny training a pleasure." 

Summary 

The data from the questionnaire reveal the following: 

1. The average number of years at their position was 6.8. 

2. The average number of teachers in their school was 24. 

3. The participants used practically all the skills in their 
classroom. 

4. Fifty-eight percent of the participants noticed change in 
their pupils' behavior. 

5. Most of the participants rated the workshop very high com- 
paring it v7±th other In-service \7orkshops. 

6. The overall value of the workshop for their Instructional 
purposes and for their students was rated "good" or "excellent" 
by 12 (lOOZ) of the participants. 

7. The main strengths of the workshop were well orgsnised and the 
development of new techniques by the teacher. 
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PHASE POUR 



TITLE I STAFF TRAEIUJG III SMIIATED /J© 
PROBLSI SOLVm; SITUATIONS 

Part I ' SRA Inncr-Clty Classroom Kit 

Part II - Research ytlllzing Problem Solving Program 

Part HI •* Instructional Develotnnent Institute Program 



PHASE FOUR 



Title I Staff Tflnlng In SlcruUted and 
Probltm Sclvigg Situmtiooa 



Tha praaent nomantun of aducational ctumga appaara to ba irravocabla. Indeed » it 
la raaacmabla to expect that damanda for change will be accelerated. The ever 
preaant atid Important queatlon la vhather that change will be In reaponaa to 
f orcea f rcw the outalda or whether It will be planned and progrannatlc doe to 
aotmd educational Inalght and preparation. Unleaa educatora are aatlafied to do 
mora than uwln with the tide, we noat ba willing to become nore involved in ahap- 
ing the direction of future change. 

The ultlnate change muat obvioualy occur in the individual claaaioom teacher. 
High aounding atatamenta bacona platitudea if they lack the key aupport of 
teachera* It la ludicroua, however, and axtreoaly iiaateful of reaourcea to apand 
great time and money on in-aarvice progroma for teachera if their principala are 
ignored. 

Juat as the teachera have the greataat contact with children the peraon with the 
greatest and cloaaat expoaure to the teacher la the school principal. In hia role 
of frontline admlnlatrator, ha atands In the beat poaition to affect change in the 
ultimate behavior of the teacher and in the education of the urban child. 
Bavlghurat found that in innar«city schools the principal can make the greataat 
difference in whether learning la taking place. The quality of his work and the 
aupport ha gives to innovative programs and teachera can have monumental effect. 

Thla phaaa will reflect the current Intereat of the U.S. Office of Education in 
protocol and training materiala particularly related to simulation and role play- 
ing, and problem and inatructional aolving procaaaea. 

Part I * SRA Innar^ity Classroom Kit-^Uorkahops #1 and #2 ^ 

The teachera and paraprofeaaionala of the eligible achoole will participate in a 
aarlea of workshop sessions using such simulation programa aa the SRA Ittner-City 
Claaaroom Kit. The teachera will react to aiaulated aituations, critique their 
performancea and diacuaa poaaible alternative approachea to aolving problama. 
The constiltanta will assist the identification of aoma poaaible altemativea. 

Following their training, the teachera will conduct workahopa in their buildinga 
in ainulatiott. The Title I teachera will work with the SRT Kit. Title I Teacher 
Aidea will be included in the local workahopa providing parent reaction to the 
aimulated problema. 
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12* T^^ty-^ane (lOOZ) of the participants agreed that the experience 
of this workshop was t^rthwhlle* 

Flnall79 the participants were asked to coanent or offer suggestions for f- ture 
use of the simulation exercises* The following are sooe of their conoents: 

''Very enlightetvlng* Helped us to see ourselves." 

"ITlshed we could use some of the materials in our 
staff workshop 

''Please expand It to more t^rkshops in order to cover 
all the exerclMs." 

''It was excellent* T7e should have gone through the 
entire set of simulation exercises." 

Suamary 

The data from the questionnaire reveal the follovring: 

1« In the 11 statements an average of 922 of the participants agreed 
or disagreed depending on the statement in favor of the workshop. 

2. In only one statement about adequacy of time that the participants 
were evenly split. Half of them felt that more time was needed to 
cover all the simulation exercises. 
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Analysis and Findings of the SRA Inner-City Classroom Kit 

Based on the rationale underlying the program as indicated previously and the 
procedures used to measure the attainment of its objectives, the analysis and 
findings of the data are presented below. 

There were 18 of the 25 participants %7ho completed the instrument at the last 
session. The instrument contained ten statements to which the participants were 
asked to indicate their degree of agreement or disagreemert. There were six re- 
sponses for each statement ranginf» from '*Agree Very Strongly" to "Disagree Very 
Strongly." 

For purposes of data analysis, the rating categories were dichotomised so that 
6, 5, and 4 representing positive ratings, whereas ratings of 2, 3, and 1 depicted 
negative ratings. The results are as follows: 

1. Elphteen (100%) of the participants agreed that the simulation 
incidents were veil spaced throughout the workshop. 



2. Eighteen (lOOZ) of the participants agreed that the tine allorfed 
for dlacusalon of each concept \7mb adequate. 

3. Sixteen (8?/%) of the participants disagreed that the proeceures 
of the siaulatlon Incidents were complicated and confusing. 

4. Sixteen (89%) of the participants agreed that the slnulatlon 
Incidents challenged tie Individual participant without 
threatening hln. 

5. Sixteen (89Z) of the participants disagreed that the simulation 
Incidents represented another ^^glsnlck" In education. 

6. Fifteen (83%) of the participants agreed that the sl^tmlatlon 
Incidents provided an efficient xmy of learning. 

7. Ttrelve (67%) of the participants agreed that tlie simulation 
Incidents provided insights not aware of before. 

8. Sixteen (89%) of the participants agreed that the Ideas gained 
from the simulation Incidents will be useful to them. 

9. Sixteen (89%) of the participants disagreed that the simulation 
incidents took too much time. 

10. Fourteen (78%) of the participants disagreed that the simulation 
incidents were too complicated. 

The evaluation of the overall value of the workshop xms accorded "good** or 
"excellent*' by 18 (100%) of the participants. The following are some of their 
comuents! 

"Enjoyed the workshop Immensly and learned a lot about 
discipline techniques.** 

*'I would like to attend another workshop similar to this.** 

*''It was very helpful , and I feel I can go back to my 
school and be of more service to my children.** 

*'I wished it would have been longer. This helps the 
teacher see that the total child must be taken Into con* 
slderation and that there are certain values and criteria 
she must have before reacting to a child U behavior.** 

Sixteen (89%) of the participants indicated that they would use something new In 
their school that was suggested by the workshop. The following are some of their 
connents: 

*'How to handle different problems » and I gained confidence 
of my own methods of dealing with discipline problems.** 
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*%>Tm use of soclooetrlc data and background infornatlon 
of my students." 

The participants t^ere asked to state what aspects of the wrkshop did they feel 
was of most value. Twelve (67X) of the participants responded. The following 
are sone of their cooaents: 

Discipline phase (8) 
Advice of neu teachers (5) 
Exchange of ideas in groups (4) 
Films and student records (9) 

Finally, the participants were asked to indicate strengths, weaknesses, and 
suggestions for ittproveoents. The folloi^g is a suumary of their coments: 

Strengths 

Good materials and good leaders 

Presentation and analysis of problems 

Provided an efficient way of learning—an informal 
non-*threatenlng atmosphere 

Weaknesses 

Time allowed xms too short. It could be expanded to 
two more Saturdays. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

It should be at least three Saturdays to cover all the materials. 



Summary 

The data from the questf ^ire reveal the follot^lng: 

1. In the 10 statements an average of 87% of the participants agreed 
or disagreed depending on the statement in favor of the workshop. 

2. Eighteen (lOOZ) of the partlcipauts rated the overall value of 
the workshop as "good" or "excellent." 

3. Sixteen (C9Z) of the participants indicated that they would use 
something neif in their schools. 

4. Good leaders, materials and non* threatening atmosphere were the 
strengths of the tiorkshop. 

5. Time allowed was the only weakness. 
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6. Expand the workshop to three Seturdeye vas the suggeetloii for 
laprovenent. 

Pre/Poe^Uorkehop Instrumeat 

In the process of conceptualising the SHA Inner^City Uorkshop Tit 9 it vas deter** 
nined that individualising the attitude and feelings of esch participant about 
"similstion exercises*' was desirable. A pre<-tTorkshop instrument, which could be 
useful in identifying the attitude and feelings toward certain concents and ideas 
about similation exercises was constructed. The instrument, built on a seven* 
point scale. Included eight words describing the simulation exercise 

The instrument was filled out on the first day of the worluihop as each participant 
perceived his feelings and attitudes. During the final session the participants 
were again asked to indicate the then present feelings and attitudes on the same 
Instrument as used at the beginning works! op session. Table 10 is a tabulation of 
the total pre-test score for each participant, total change for each participant, 
total post- test score for each participant, and the group aean for the beginning, 
change, and total score. A t-test of significsnce wes applied to the difference 
between the pre« and post-instrument results. The difference tms significant at 
the .01 level. 

In summary, the data from the pre-workshop/post-workshop instrument reveal the 

following: 

1. There vas a statistically significant change t^r the ^lorkshop 
participants. 

2. One of the participants rated the instrument so high in the 
pre-test that there "vas no room for improvement." 
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Table 10 

Total Change for Each Participant and the Group 'lean for the 
Pre-*Test» Post-Test and Final Total Score 



Pre- 
test 


Post- 
test 


Change 


32 


56 


24 


32 


46 


14 


32 


45 


13 


40 


53 


13 


49 


53 


-2 


32 


42 


10 


40 


52 


12 


44 


50 


6 


24 


45 


21 


Total 325 


436 


111 


X» 36.1 


J. = 48.4 


X - 12.3 


t » 3.9 
df « 8 
p =< .01 


Part II 





Analysis and Findings of the Research Problem Solving Program 

Based on the rationale underlying the evaluation of the program as Indicated pre* 
vlously and the procedures used to measure the attainment of It.^ objecglves, the 
analysis of the data and findings are presented below. 

There were 35 of the AO participants vitio completed the Instrument at the last 
session. The instrument was divided into five areas: (1) personal information; 
(2) training procedures^ materials » and exercises; (3) value of the training for 
educators; (4) your trainer and your readiness to serve as a trainer in this pro** 
gram; and (5; general information* The participants were asked to think about 
their om position and feelings regarding the program. Then, they were asked to 
reply to the questions as they applied to them and how they felt about the program. 
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For purposes of data analysis the rating scale ras dichotomized so that 9, 8, 7, 
and 6 representing positive ratings , T/hereas ratin^^s of 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 depicted 
negative ratings. The results are as follor^s: 

Personal Information 

1. There were 14 male and 21 female representatives. 

a. TWenty-one were elementary teachers 

b. Six were elementary administrators 

c. Six were paraprofesslonals 

d. Two were central administrators 

2. The average of total years of professional experience x^s 11.1 

3. The average of total number of staff was 42. 

4. The average number of workshops being involved as a participant 
the last two years was nine. 

5. The average number of FAST workshops previously Involved was 3.8, 
Twenty-three of the participants Indicated that this was their 
first FAST workshop. 

Training Procedures > >Iaterlals» and Exerclxes 

1. Thlrty-tv;o (91%) of the participants Indicated thaC: the procedures , 
materials, and exercises offered them new ways of vie^d.ng the 
problems. 

2. Thirty-four (97%) of the participants Indicated that the procedures, 
.materials, and exercises spoke to important educational concerns. 

3. Thirty- three (94%) of the participants Indicated that the procedures, 
materials, and exercises x^ere clear and understandable. 

4. Thirty-three (94%) of the participants Indicated that the procedures, 
materials, and exercises offered Ideas, skills, and methods that can 
be used under existing conditions ''back home." 

5. Thirty-four (97%) of the participants Indicated that the procedures, 
materials, and exercises xrere ''Very Helpful. '* 

6. Thirty-two (91%) of the participants lndlcate<) that the procedures, 
materials, and exercises retained their Interests. 

7. Thirty-one (89%) of the participants Indicated that this workshop 
had a well designed training model. 

8. Tt/enty-four (68%) of the participants Indicated that there was 
adequate time to practice the skills. 
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Value of the Training for Educators 

1. Thirty-two (91%) of the participants rated this workshop "Very high" 
In terms of Its potential for Instructional Improvements. 

2. Tlilrty-four (97%) of the participants rated the workshop "Very high" 
compared to other professional educational courses they have taken. 

3. Thirty-three (94%) of the participants rated the workshop "Very high" 
compared to non-educational college courses they have taken. 

4. Thirty-five (100%) of the participants rated the VTorkshop "Extremely 
worthwhile" In terms of total learning experience for them personally. 

Your Trainer and Your Readiness To Be One 

1. Thirty-five (100%) of the participants rated their trainer "Very 
helpful" in terms of assisting them to achieve the training 
objectives. 

2. Twenty-seven (77%) of the participants rated their readiness "Very 
high" to serve as a trainer in this program. 

General Information 

Thirty-five (100%) of the participants rated the overall value of the workshop as 
"good" or ''excellent." The following are some of their comments: 

''Excellent opportunity for interaction, and sharing 
of ideas to be used in solving problems in my own 
school situations." 

"I feel this workshop definitely improved my connuuni- 
cation skills not only vith other staff members but also 
my students." 

Thirty-five (100%) of the participants indicated that they would try something new 
with their staff that was suggested by the workshop. The following is a summary 
of their comments: 

Teamwork in solvinf, problems (8) 
Paraphrasing techniques (5) 
Forced Field Analysis (17) 
RUPS~Way of solving problems (12) 
Communication skills (7) 
SRA tools (6) 

Finally, the participants were asked to state strengths, weaknesses, and suggestio 
for improvement. The following comments is a summary: 
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Strengths 



Involvement of vTorkshop participants (8) 
TTell prepared and helpful consultants (29) 
Excellent materials (25) 
^Tell organized wrkshon (15) 

Ueaknesses 

Too much time for some parts of the trorkshop (19) 

More time was needed for the total workshop (13) 

Inability of the sextet to use time allotment 
effectively some of the time (9) 

Improvements 

More time Is needed In order to cover all skills 
thoroughly 

I lore tine Is needed for the "home team*' to complete 
?vUPS process together on the building problem 

Trios should be changed at some point during the 
workshop 

This should be done with the whole teaching staff 

This workshop should include administrative teams from 
each school including principal » assistant principal, 
curriculum leader, staff coordinator, and president of 
the community council. 



Part III 

Analysis and Findings of the Instructional 
Development Institute Program 

Based on the rationale underlying the evaluation of the program as indicated 
previously and the procedures used to measure the attainment of its objectives, 
the analysis of the data and findings are presented below. 

There were 39 of the 45 participants who completed the instrument at the last 
session. The instrument was divided into five areas: (1) personal information; 
(2) training procedures, materials, and exercises; (3) value of the training for 
educators; (4) your trainer and your readiness to serve as a trainer in this 
program; and (5) general information. The participants were then asked to think 
about their own position and feelings regarding the program. Then, they were 
asked to reply to the questions as they applied to them and how they felt about 
the program. 
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Por pumoses of data analysis the ratlnf? scale was dichototnlged so that 9, 8, 7, 
and 6 representing positive ratings, whereas ratings of 5, A, 3, 2, and 1 depicted 
negative ratings. The results are as follovTs: 



Personal Information 

1. Tliere were 19 male and 2^ fenale representatives. 

a. Ti;enty-flve were elementary teachers 

b. I71ne were elernentary administrators 

c. Four were paraprofesslonals 

d. One was a central administrator 

2. The average of total years of professional experience was 12. 
3* The average of total number of staff was 30. 

4. The average number of workshops being Involved as a 
participant the last two years was 6.5. 

5. The average number of FAST workshops previously Involved vras 
tTTo. nineteen of the participants Indicated that this was 
their first FAST tK>rkshop. 

Training Procedures, Materials > and Exercises 

1. Thirty-six (93%) of the participants indicated that the training 
procedures, materials, and exercises offered them new ways 

of viewing the problems. 

2. Thirty-seven (95%) of the participants indicated that the pro- 
cedures, materials, and exercises spoke to important educational 
concerns . 

3. Thirty-four (87%) of the partidnants indicated that the pro- 
cedures, materials, and exercises were clear and understandable. 

4. Thirty-six (93%) of the participants indicated that the pro- 
cedures, materials, and exercises offered ideas, skills* and 
methods that can be used under existing conditions **back home.'' 

5. Thirty-six (93%) of participants indicated that the pro- 
cedures, materials, and exercises were *Very Helpful." 

6. Thirty-nine (100%) of the participants in Heated that the pro- 
cedures, materials, and exercises retained the^^.r interest. 

7. Thirty-eight (98%) of the participants indicated that this 
workshop had a well designed training ^deX. 

8. Thirty (77%) of the partlciptmts indicated that there was 
ade'iuate time to practice the skills. 
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Value of the Training for Education 

1. Thirty-five (39%) of the participants rated this workshop '*Very 
High*' In terns of Its potential for Instructional Improvement. 

2. Thirty-eight (93%) of the participants rated the \7orkshop "Very 
nigh" compared to other professional educational courses they 
have taken. 

3. Thirty-eight (98%) of the participants rated the vrorkshop "Very 
High'' compared to non-educational courses they have taken. 

4. Thirty-eight (98%) of the participants rated the TTorkshop 
"Extremely ITorth^Thlle" in terms of total learning experience 
for then personally. 

Your Trainer and Your Readiness To Be One 

1. Thrlty-elght (98%) of the participants rated their consultants 
"Very Helpful" in terms of asslstinp them to achieve training 
objectives. 

2. Thirty (77%) of the participants rated their readiness "Very High" 
to serve as a consultant in this program. 

3. Thirty-eight (98%) of the participants rated their consultants 
^^Very" comoetent in terms of their competence as consultants in 
this program. 

General Information 

Thirty-eight (98%) of the participants rated the overall value of the workshop as 
"good" or "excellent." The follotdng are some of their comments: 

"Very valuable to me as an administrator in helping me 
help my teachers plan effectively to Implement their 
instructional program." 

"A new learning experience worth sharing irLth other 
teachers and paraprofesslonals." 

"Very informative, pleasant , fast moving, and varied." 

"Iluch more relevant and interesting than most workshops." 

"I have never seen such a highly structured but enter- 
taining workshop." 

"Uorkshop was exciting— open new channels of approaching 
problem solving. Brought much awareness to us about 
motivation of teachers and students. The value of this 
TTorkshop is terrific. Every educator should, at least, be 
exposed to this kind of problem solving." 
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Thirty-eight (98%) of the participants Indicated that they voiild try something new 
with their staff that was suggested by the x-^orkshop. The following are some of 
their comments; 

*'A systematic approach to solving our Isvnedlate problems/' 
''Adopt the IDI model to suit our needs." 
"Writing Terminal Behavioral Objectives to meet the needs 
of all our students.** 

Flnallyy the participants were asked to Indicate the strengths, vjeaknesses, and 
suggestions for improvement of the wrkshop. 

Strengths 

Highly organized and structured (27) 
Excellent consultants (30) 
Vlide variety of ArV materials (23) 
The location (10) 

Weaknesses 

"The film that showed radical change from nice neighborhood 
to slum neighborhood It should be re«*edlted before showing 
it again." 

More time is needed (25) 

Paraprofesslonals had trouble-«*It was too fast moving (5) 

Too much material was thrust at the learner in too short 
a period o£ time (18) 

Suggestions for Improvement 

Extend the workshop to two weeks xd.th shorter dally 
hours. 

Possibly a total staff of a school could be Involved in 
an IDI Program to serve as a 'Wdel scttool" 
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PHASE FIVE 

BLACK STUDIES AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 



The participants vorklng in teams from a school including administrator s, teachers , 
and paraprofesslonals will be trained in initial skills and competencies in 
applying instructional systems to learning and teaching problems. The participants 
will learn through this multi-media program a systematic way of analysing currlcu** 
lum and Instructional problems and of developing validated , practical solutions. 

Following their training the participants x^rking in teams will develop feasible 
plans for attacking a specific instructional problem in their am school. This 
teatt of participants will be able to take this program back into their own building 
for operation. 

Procedures Used to Measure Attainment of Objectives 

There were four workshops of Staff Training in Simulated and Problem Solving 
Situations. T^to of the workshops were held during Spring , 1972, and two during 
the Summer t 1972. Consequently , it woxild not be possible for natiy months to obtair 
data relative to the improvement of administrators , teachers and finally students 
in accordance with the major objectives of the project. 

In view of this precluding factor « it was decided that the emphasis of the evalua- 
tion of the project would be upon an assessment by the participants of the various 
aspects of their workshop training program. 

Hence, a research instrument was developed for the purpose of obtaining from the 
participants personal information, feelings tor^rd workshop content and workshop 
procedures. A pre** and post-^inatrument was used with one of the workshops • 

The instruments were administered to administrators, teachers and paraprofesslonals 
who were present at the conclusion of their workshop training s The analysis and 
findings are based on these Instruments. 
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PHASE FIVE 

Black Studies and Mater ials Development Workshop 

Purpose 

of reducing class size in primary units is to provide the 
cltaate and opportunities in t;hich the teachers and paranrofeLlonSrcan tUn^e 
their teaching styles. Smaller numbers of children should encourSgfwaS 
si^'''^'"'"' instructional program in these classes fdth J^u^^^^ 

fSfS^r^^.^"^ Improvement program is the creation of n«7 motivational 

size teachers and teacher aides in the formulation, construction and utilization 

wir^^ improvement of the instructional program to 

classes V7±th reduced class size. y^^Jh^^ xn 

thr?ltL'r?^w T 'f^?" ^^^"^^ participate in VK)rkshops at 

the Title I Curriculum Uboratory. They will be trained in the use of the equip" 

This workshop will; 

1. sensitize participants to the need for new information and tech- 
niques in teaching Black Studies in total curriculuB settine of 
elementary schools, ^ 



2. provide subject matter material to the foa/^iiero ^u^.^- 



For purposes of data analysis, the rating categories ^re dichotomised so that 
6, 5, and 4 representing positive ratings, whereas ratings of 3» 2, and 1 depicted 
negative ratings. The results are as follows: 



1. Twenty-one (100%) of the participants agreed that the simulation 
exercises were well spaced throughout the vTorkshon. 

2. Eighteen (8SZ) of the participants agreed that each sltnulatlon 
exercise allotred for adequate tine* 

3« Nineteen (90%) of the nartlclpants disagreed that the procedures 
of the simulation exercises x;ere complicated and confusing. 

4« Ttrenty (95%) of the participants agreed that the simulation 
exercises challenged the Individual ^rlthout threatening him. 

5. T^renty (95%) of the participants agreed that the simulation 
exercises provided an efficient way of learning. 

6. Sixteen (76%) of the participants disagreed that the simulation 
exercises represented another "gimmick" In education* 

7. nineteen (90%) of the participants agreed that the simulation 
exercises provided Insights not aware of before* 

8* Twenty (95%) of the participants agreed that the Ideas gained 
from the simulation exercises will be helpful to them* 

9* Ttrenty-one (100%) of the participants disagreed that the simtilatlon 
exercises were too coopllcated* 

10. nineteen (90%) of the participants agreed that the directions 
provided for the simulation exercises t/ere clear* 

11* Eleven (52%) of the participants agreed that time provided for 
the simulation exercises was adequate* 
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In view of this precluding factor, it was decided that the emphasis of the evalua- 
tion of the project would be upon an assessment by the participants of the various 
aspects of their wrkshop training program. 

Hence, a research instnmient was developed for the purpose of obtaining from the 
participants personal information, feelings toward wrkshop content and workshop 
procedures. A pre- and post-check list was used vith all the participants. 

The Instruments were administered to teachers who were present at the conclusion 
of their workshop training. The analysis and findings were based on these 
instruments. 

Analysis and Findings of the Black Studies Workshop 

Based on the rationale underlying the evaluation of the program as Indicated above 
and the procedures used to measure the attainment of its objectives, the analysis 
of the data and findings are presented below. 

Pre-ITorskhop/Post-TTorkshop Check List 

In the process of conceptualizing the Black Studies Program, it was determined that 
individualizing the experience for each participant was desirable. A pre-VTorkshop 
check list which could be useful in identifying the level of entry competence for 
each participant was constructed. The check list, built with c seven-point scale, 
included a series of skills and areas of kno^rledge identified as part of the Black 
Studies Program. 

The instrument was filled out on the first morning of the workshop as each partici- 
pant perceived his competencies. During the final session, 29 of the participants 
were again asked to indicate the then present level of competence on the same check 
list as used at the beginning of the workshop session. As a result, it was mea- 
sured the amount of change as perceived by the participant xrtiich had taken place 



4. T!7eiit7**nlne (100%) of the participants rated the Curriculum 
Laboratory visit as "good" or "excellent. 

In summary^ the data from the pre/post vjorkahop check-list reveal the following 
results: 

1. There was a statistically significant change for the xTorkshop 
participants* 

2. Twenty-eight (93Z) of the participants rated the value of text- 
books, handout papers, Haley's tape, and the Curriculum Lanoratory 
visit as "good" or ••excellent." 
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Table 11 



Total Change for Each Participant and the Group Ilean for the 
Pre-Teat, Post-Teat and Final Total Score 



Pre- 


Post- 




test 


test 


Chanpe 


30 


46 


16 


23 


42 


19 


20 


56 


36 


25 


56 


31 


24 


49 


25 


15 


39 


24 


7 


56 


49 


8 


56 


48 


12 


42 


30 


15 


47 


32 


18 


44 


26 


30 


42 


12 


27 


51 


24 


29 


42 


13 


17 


39 


22 


9 


40 


31 


14 


42 


28 


18 


52 


34 


17 


50 


33 


10 


53 


43 


32 


50 


18 


32 


34 


2 


14 


52 


38 


27 


56 


29 


22 


40 


18 


19 


52 


33 


15 


47 


^2 


22 


56 


34 


40 


42 


2 


Total 591 


1373 


782 


X - 20.4 


2 - 47.3 


X - 27.0 



t - 13.6 
df - 28 
p -<.001 
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Personal Information 



There vere 36 of the 40 participants vTho coorpleted the Instrument at the last 
session of the vorkshop. The average number of teaching years experience was 9,8 , 
and the average number of teachers in their school tms 24. 

tiforkshop Content 

The evaluation of the overall value of the mrkshop for their Instructional purpose 
was accorded "good" or ''excellent" by 36 (100%) of the participants. The followin! 
are some of their comments: 

^'Excellent workshop. The best I have ever taken. Ml 
teachers should be required to take." 

"I have received more Information that t^rlll be directly 
related to my teaching goals than any other I have 
attended." 

"It's the best thing that ever happened to me. I needed 
this worlcshop to help me get started in my classroom." 

"Every aspect of the workshop was super . Including 
the consultants." 

The evaluation of the overall value of the tvn>rk6hop for their students tms rated 
as "good" and "excellent" by 36 (100%) of the participants. The following are 
some of their comments: 

"Projects, Information, and lectures have provided lae 
xTith a new Insight of hov; to help my students.*' 

"Information received could be applied to any grade level." 

The participants were asked to indicate what aspects of the Black Studies were of 
most value. The following Is a summary of their comments: 

Historical background (16) 
Teacher^-made materials (15) 
Everything (10) 
Consultants (8) 

The participants were asked to cite example(s) of how their training could have a 
direct Impact on student learning in their instructional program. The following 
is a summary of their comments: 

Itore knowledgeable about Black experience (10) 
Use arts and crafts in the classroom (9) 
Use a unit on Africa (7) 
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The participants vere asked to Indicate t^at aspects of the Black Studies tv^orkshop 
did they plan to utilize la the ensuing school year 1972-73 • The followlne Is a 
stiiBDary of their comoents: 

Everything (12) 

Elstorlcal Information (15) 

Teacher-ioade materials (13) 

The participants were astced to coi!q>are this workshop with other In-servlce tralninr 
tK>rkshops. The foIloxTlng Is a summary: 

"The most worthtThlle i#orkshop I have attended. • .The 
experience Is head and shoulders above. • .surpresses any 
of the others... by far this Is the best... this one was 
super.. .excelled In most t7ays...i!X)re relaxing and more 
Informative... It's the best...*' 

The participants trere asked If they would recommend the Black Studies Tforkahop to 
their best friend In teaching. Thlrty-slx (100%) indicated that they wuld 
recoioraend It. 

I^orkshop Procedures 

For purposes of data analysis , the rating categories t;ere dichotomized so that 
"not at all" and "very little" representing negative ratings , whereas ratings of 
"some" and *^nuch" depicted positive ratings. 

a. Kad clearly defined objectives (92%) 

b. Provided adequate times to achieve its objectives (95%) 

c. Allowed adequate opportunity for participation by its 
members (92%) 

d. Selected appropriate paricicipants v;ho could benefit from 
and implement workshop ideas (97%) 

e. Provided effective leadership (97%) 

f. Selected appropriate and effective consultants (97%) 

Finally, the participants were asked to indicate the strengths and weaknesses, and 
to give suggestions for improving the worlcshop procedures. The following is a 
summary of the participants* responses: 

Strengths 

Consultant and resource speakers (21) 
Excelled in all areas (7) 
Excellent facility (6) 
Art projects (11) 
Participants (8) 



Weaknesses 

More time Is needed (15) 

Suggestions for Improveroent 

tlore time Is needed (11) 

Have Phase II of the TTorkshop (9) 

Sucnaary 

1. Average number of teaching years experience was 9.8. 

2. Average number of teachers In their school was 24. 

3. The overall value of the workshop for their Instructional purposes 
was rated "good" or "excellent" by 36 (lOOZ) of the participants. 

4. The overall value of the workshop for their students vas rated as 
"good" or "excellent" by 36 (lOOZ) of the participants. 

5. The two aspects of the workshop of most value were historical 
backgrotmd and teacher*made materials. 

6. Ulnety*two percent of the participants Indicated that the 
workshop had clearly defined objectives. 

7. I7lnety*flve percent of the participants Indicated that the 
workshop provided adequate time to achieve its objectives. 

8. ninety- two percent of the participants Indicated that the wrk- 
shop alloT^d adequate opportunity for participation by its members. 

9. Hlnety*seven percent of the participants indicated that the 
participants selected were appropriate and they could benefit from 
and implement workshop ideas. 

10. Ninety*seven percent of the partiv<:ipants indicated rhat effective 
leadership \7Bb provided. 

11. 11inety-*seven percent of the participants indicated that appropriate 
and effective consultants were selected. 

12. The main strengths of the iTorkshop were the consultants and 
the construction of art projects. 

13. "Itore time needed" was stated as the main weakness. 
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STAFF TRAINING FOR SELECTED TITLE I CCXIPONEHTS 



PHASE SIX 



Staff Training for Selected Title I Compcnenta 

Purpose 

Opportunities for staff training not othervdse provided will be offered to Title I 
personnel directly Involved in the following Title I components and activities: 
School Community Agents; Elementary Staff Coordinators; Developmental Career 
Guidance; Pre-School Child and Parent Education; and the Junior High TTork Training 
Program. 

Each of the components listed above Is attempting in various wya to raise the 
achievement levels of the children whom they serve. The Teacher Education Depart- 
ment through Project FAST vd.ll assist in this process by inviting personnel from 
these Title I components to design and implement ln*>8ervice training programs 
focused on the examination of their role in serving the most eligible Title I 
children and the development and implementation of strategies which \d.ll strengther 
their effectiveness in achieving the objectives of their Title I program. The 
participating Title I components will have flexibility in identifying critical 
problems in their programs and planning improvement strategies , but the general 
focus of all of the in-service programs vtIII be on ways to strengthen their effect* 
Iveness in serving children in these Title I schools who are in most need of their 
services. 

Procedures Used to Measure Attainment of Objectives 

The Staff Training for Selected Title I Components took place during 1971-72 schooJ 
year« It vonld not be possible to obtain data relative to the improvement of staff 
members, students and others in accordance vrlth the major objectives of the project 

It was decided that the emphasis of the evaluation of the different components 
would be upon an assessment by the participants of their workshop experience in an 
interview with the person responsible of each component. The analysis and findings 
vere based on the reports submitted to the evaluator. 

Analysis and Findings of Staff Training for 
Selected Title I Components 

There were six different components involved in this phase. The number after each 
work.*jhop denotes the number of participants in each workshop. There were 328 
participants. These vK>rkdhops were as follows: 

a. Methods of Developing Self-^kmcept of Inner«<:ity Youth (66) 

b. Jr. High Work Training Program (103) 

c. Medical Careers Clab Sponsors Workshop (23) 

d. In-Service Training Workshop—Elementary Staff Coordinators (39) 

e. School Conmunity Agents Workshop (52) 

f. School Commurtty Agents* Secretaries Workshop (45) 
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The above mentioned workshops were one or tvro days workshops. The reports r( 
celved on these workshops Indicated that all of them were very succjessful In 
meeting their objectives. 



9 
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PH/^SE SEVEN 



GOAL SETTING IN THE CLASSROCM: .&N INDIVIDUAL 
OR SMALL GROUP APPROACH 



PHASE SEVEN 



Goal Setting in the Classroom; An Individual 
or Snail Group Approach 

Purpose 

Individual Title I teachers or a small task force of teachers at an eligible Title 
I school ^Tlll be invited to initiate behaviorally planned instructional projects 
that attack basic problems affecting student achievement in their school. Through 
the identification of teaching and learning problems > teachers will establish 
goals designed to raise the achievement levels of the children in their Title I 
classroom. For example » a team of primary unit teachers in a Title I reduced 
class size school might want to cooperatively develop a sequential set of behavi- 
oral objectives in reading » beginning xjith the point of transition from the 
kindergarten and progressing to entry into grade 3. These teachers vK>uld then have 
an operational plan that would help to facilitate Individualized instruction and 
more innovative use of materials and techniques. 

Each eligible school will be given the opportunity to plan its local tTorkshop. 

Procedures Used to Measure Attainment of Oblectives 

The Goal Setting in the Classroom Workshops ended In June, 1972. Consequently » it 
vould not be possible for many months to obtain data relative to the Improvement 
of teachers and finally students in accordance with the major objective of the 
project. 

In view of this precluding factor » it X7as decided that the emphasis of the evalua- 
tion of the project would be upon an assessment by the participants of the various 
aspects of their workshop training program. 

Hence, a research instrument was developed by each workshop director for the purpose 
of obtaining from the participants information » feelings toward workshop content 
and workshop procedures. 

Analysis and Findings of the Goal SettlnR in 
the Classroom Workshops 

Workshop ifl 

Writing Prescriptions and Ilastery Tests in Language Arts 
and Math for Sequenced Objectives 

There were 27 teachers , paraprofessionals, and community people who vrere charged 
with the task of writing minlnial goals for grades 1-3 and develop behavioral ob- 
jectives, prescriptions » and test for these goals. 

The participants used all available materials and instructional guides pertaining 
to grades 1-3 to mrite minimal goals for these grades as as objectives. The 
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participants produced hectographed lessons » prescriptions and tests to be for 
Individualized Instruction^ and an Incomplete list of mlnltnal goals to be used by 
teachers as a guide for developing their om goals. 

All the participants rated the workshop as *'good*' or ^'excellent." 

Workshop if2 

Material Development Workshop«--Hawallan Studies 

There were 35 teachers » paraprofesslonals, students » and parents involved In this 
workshop. The purpose of the worlcshop was to develop skills In teacher-parent 
Interaction by cooperative projects designed xrtth an emphasis on the science and 
music content to develop materials and activities appropriate for use In K^V2 
classrooms. 

At the last session the participants vrere askevT. to rate each statement on the In- 
strument In terms of the goals of this In-servlce training. Tirenty-five (100%) 
of the participants responded as follovrs: 

1. The goals and objectives of this workshop were achieved. 

2. Their knowledge of this subject has been broadened and 
enhanced as a result of this workshop. 

3. This tTorkshop has provided an acceptable model for 
implementation in our school. 

4. The format of this workshop has provided for interaction 
among participants. 

5. The consultants* contributions were relevant. 

Finally » the participants were asked to rate the worlcshop in their own words. 
The following are some of their comments: 

"I enjoyed taking part in this vrorkshop. I learned a 
lot about Hawaii and its people. I like the idea of 
teachers and parents working together » and most of all 
I think the children are enjoying it too.*' 

"This was the best workshop I have attended and the 
most useful." 

*'The workshop was very interesting*— -well organized— 
well developed » and well presented." 
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Workshop (t3 



Primary Unit Workshop 

There xrevt 14 teachers and paraprofessionals Involved In this t^rkshop. The 
primary purpose of this workshop vaa to construct instructional materials for the 
primary unity and become more familiar with the new techniques and methods. 

The participants used the Curriculum Laboratory and the Instructional 'ledia Center 
in their school to construct instructional materials* The director of the workshop 
was responsible in familiarizing the participants with net; techniques and methods. 

According to the final reports the participants found the vTorkshop very xTorthwhlle, 
and they recommended for more similar workshops in the future. 



PHASE EIGHT 
PRE-SCHOOL IN-SERVICE TRAININC 




PHASE EIGHT 



Pre-School In-Service Tralnln5> 

Purpose 

This program will provide In-servlce training to pre-school teachers, aides and 
kindergarten teachers throughout the school year. The training vrlll be focused 
on facilitating the use of new educational materials and the Implementation of 
the new Instructional system that was developed under the Pre-School Title I 
Training Project conducted In the Spring of 1971. 

In order to break from the stereotype lecture presentation method and carry out an 
Innovative multi-media In-servlce education program, some of the follorolng activi- 
ties will be carried out: the development of mlnl-klts focused on specific classroc 
methods; room environment; specific activities; and Introductions to netf materials 
and activities. 

Objectives of the Workshop 

The Kindergarten Summer Task Force was organized to deal responslvely to the 
Identified needs of pupils, teachers, and paraprofessionals Involved In the first 
year's Preschool Kindergarten Curriculum Thrust. Consequently, the following 
objectives evolved as focal points for the six-week In-servlce program. 

1. Participants vrtll examine existing curriculum strand 
objective as specified In the Edcodyne manual. 

2. Participants will examine other existing preschool- 
kindergarten curriculum objectives currently being 
used in local schools, regions, and projects. 

3. Participants will develop a hierarchy of skill .expecta- 
tions and objectives for pupils entering kindergarten without 
prior preschool experience. A corresponding time line for 
mastery will be developed also. 

4. Participants tglll develop a hierarchy of skill expecta- 
tions, measurable objectives and corresponding time line 
for pupils entering kindergarten vTlth previous preschool 
experience. 

5. Participants will design a plan of action for Implementing 
parent orientation skill expectations in every Kindergarten 
Curriculum Thrust classroom. 

6. Participants will develop assessment tasks corresponding 
to specified objectives for pupilo. (Piaget) 
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7. Teacher and paraprofesslonal teams research and develop 
a classroom related practice kit of activities for parents 
and children. 

8. Teacher/paraprofesslonal teams will create supplementary 
activities related to specific objectives In lUndergarten 
Curriculum Thrust. 

9. Teacher/paraprofesslonal teams will develop teaching/learning 
materials to enhance curriculum kits. 

10. Participants will revise and condense individual and class 
profiles for more efficient record keeping. 

Procedures Used to Measure Attainment of Objectives 

The Pre-School In-Service Training Tforkshop ended in August, 1972. Consequently, 
it would not be possible for many months to obtain data relative to the improve- 
ment of teachers and finally students In accordance vrlth the major objective of 
the project. 

In view of this precluding factor, it was decided that the emphasis of the evalu- 
ation of the project would be upon an assessment by the end product and the 
perception of the workshop by the curricular leaders and the participants. 

Analysis and Findings of the Pre-School 
In-Service Training^ 

The 18 participants were grouped Into five teams for intensive work sessions. 
Team Leaders had prime responsibility for facilitating group efforts < llanagement 
schedules wero developed and followed to assure the completion of all tasks as 
stated in the summer proposal. All team leaders wrked daily from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m., whereas team meinbers served as classroom teachers during the a.m. In 
their respective schools and joined the task force for afternoon sessions. This 
structure afforded us the opportunity to ^'ork with pre-kindergarten pupils and 
parents in gathering empirical data for material revision and development by the 
five teams. 

The end product Includes the following packages: 

1. A revised and condensed record keeping system for Individual 
and class progress. 



^ore data will be included in the Evaluation of the Preschool (Head Start) 
Program , 1971-72, Detroit Public Schools^ 



2. A iQlnl**kit based on hierarchy of objectives for parent partici- 
pation In the relnforceioent of skills taught In the classroom. 
These were field-tested and parents responded most enthusiastically 
to this kit. 

3. Skill expectations were developed for pupils entering kindergar- 
ten with and vdthout preschool experiences. These Include objectives 
on self-concept, socialization as well as the sdence-math strand. 

A flexible time line Is being suggested for pupil mastery. 

4. Supplementary activities were developed that relate to specific 
objectives In the kindergarten curriculum thrust. These activi- 
ties Include language readiness, art, games, activities for 
cassettes and listening posts, literature, and music. Some 
activities were geared for group and Individual tasks. 

5. Competency measures were developed to correspond with Early 
Chlldliood Curriculum Sets (numbers, space, measurement, classi- 
fication, and serlatlon). 

6. An Implementation package has been developed to Involve all 
participating personnel (teachers, paraprofesslonals and 
administrators). This tTorkshop is to be held early in September 
to assure maximxim use of materials during this second year of 
Implementation . 

The concept of articulation undergirded all operations during the summer. Oppor- 
tunity t^as provided to share and receive ideas from preschool teachers Involved in 
the summer program. 

The two curricular leaders charged with directing the in-service program feel that 
much was accomplished in the areas of group dynamics and increased commitment to 
the concept of preschool-kindergarten articulation. Individual and team perception 
reports are available as well as rough drafts of all materials that were developed. 
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J RECOttlENDATIONS 

On the basis of the general conclusions dratm froo the data of the elrtt phases 
j ®^ this evaluation, and the evaluator^s observations, the follovlnp recotamendatlons 

I are nade: 

1. Efforts should be made to explore the pcsslblllty to offer 
future workshops for university credit with the Board pay- 
ing their tuition* It uas Indicated by some teachers that 
they preferred the credit to the stipend. 

I 2. Tine allot^nts for workshop should be reappraised to consider 

whether objectives can be reasonably met In the flven nerlod 
of time. The administrators and the teachers Indicate that 
there was ''not enoufth tine." 

3. Follow-up workshops should be provided during the school year 
j for those teachers \iho need some additional training on some 

I of the skills covered in the x^rkshop. 

j 4. Efforts should be made to exnand the '*^Ilcro-Teachlng Tforkshop" 

I in order to train more teachers and paraprofesslonals. Also, 

efforts should be made to find a school and use it as a "model'' 

for 'Ulcro-Teachlng.' 

5. An attenpt should be made to bring back, for a YrK>rkshop or 
two, participants of each phase in order to fine out what 
aspects of their training are they using this year, and the 
problems they encountered in their schools. 

6. A follov^-up study should be made of the participants who nar- 
ticipated in the FAST Workshops during the 1970-71 school year 
to find out what aspects of their training are they using or 

. what aspects should be emphasized more in the workshop. 

7. Efforts should be made to involve the total staff of a school 
in an Instructional Development Institute Program and/or PJJPS 

I Program and if possible could serve as a "model school." 

3. Efforts should be made to expand the "Simulated Problem 

i Program" in order to involve more teachers and paraprofesslonals. 
AH of the simulation exercises should be covered. 

9. An attempt should be made to offer workshops without pay for 
I teachers and paraprofesslonals \rho t^ll be interested to 

broaden their knov/ledge if they are not included in the regular 
scheduled workshops. 

I 

1 10. Due to the high technical level of certain components of the 

project which require certain levels of skills, only nara- 
I professionals who are highly recommended should be accepted* 
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11. Efforts should be made to Involve school administrators In all 
the phases of the project. It Is extremely xfasi:eful of resources 
to spend great time and money on in<*service programs fou 
teachers and paraprofessionals if their administrators are com- 
pletely ignored. It is the purpose of this recoirmendation to 
provide the administrators with an awareness of the new programs, 
and with some techniques that will enable them to adapt to a 
continuously changing educational and social environment. Such 
an involvement is obviously crucial if the teachers and parapro- 
fessionals are to make best advantage of the training they are 
receiving. 



CONCLUSION 



On the basis of the procedures used to evaluate the effectiveness of the Project 
FAST Workshops in terms of the assessment by the participants of the various 
aspects of their workshop training, the findings shotted that the w->rkshops were 
quite successful. The evaluator strongly recommends that the program should be 
continued and attempts should be made to expand it to train more teachers. 
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